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Should Local Control of Education Continue? 


Four Myths Cripple Our Schools 


Myron LIEBERMAN 


In The Nation 








Sime most important educational 
trend in the 1960's is likely to be 
the decline of local control of edu- 
cation. Such a development is long 
overdue. Public education in the 
United States has been strangled 
for more than a century by the 
myth that local control is a good 
thing. National survival now re- 
quires educational policies and pro- 
grams which are not subject to 
local veto. This means that in the 
long run we shall be forced also to 
abolish state control of education, 
since from a national standpoint 
state control is only an attenuated 
version of local control. 

cannot be 
justified in the light of the mobile 
and interdependent nature of our 


Our present system 


society. A vast majority of our peo- 
ple eventually move away from the 
school district and state which car- 
ried the responsibility for their ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 
On the 


moves to a 


average every American 
different state two 
times during his life. Thus it hard- 
ly makes sense to contend that the 
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citizens of one state have no legit- 
imate right to insist on an ade- 
quate education for the children in 
other states. 

Like racial segregation, local con- 
trol of education is based on myths 
whose sun has now set. Particular 
individuals may continue to accept 
them for a long time, but our so- 
ciety would be commiting suicide 
by doing so. The most important of 
the myths are these: ' 

The myth that local control 
of education, with perhaps a few 
concessions made to state control, 
is one of the important safeguards 
of educational freedom and of our 
free society. 

Our present system of local con- 
trol is far more conducive to totali- 
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tarian education and to a totalitar- 
ian society than a national system 
would be. I know that this. asser- 
tion seems absurd to many. But 
look at it this way. In most states, 
the purposes and the content of 
education are left to local school 
boards to determine. Undoubtedly, 
there are constitutional limits to the 
purposes for which communities 
may operate public schools. How- 
ever, these limits have never been 
spelled out, and great latitude is 
left to the communities. Under 
these circumstances the predomi- 
nate groups in each community 
tend to set educational goals which 
accord with their particular reli- 
gious, political, economic, or social 
points of view. As a practical mat- 
ter, therefore, our present system 
results in the same kind of intellec- 
tual protectionism that character- 
izes schools in totalitarian coun- 
tries. 


PROTECT SACRED COWS 


What is crucial is that at the 
local level it is relatively easy for 
a preponderant group to enforce a 
policy of intellectual protectionism 
for its sacred cows. Thus, the white 
majorities in Southern communities 
exclude instruction that is critical 
of racial segregation. Communities 
in which fundamentalist sects pre- 
dominate exclude school instruc- 
tion in evolution. Some communi- 
ties have prohibited the study of 
the U. N. or of Unesco. Ours is a 
heterogeneous country, but in most 
communities the predominate ra- 
cial, religious, economic, or politi- 
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cal groups are able to veto 
whatever in the school program dis- 
pleases them. 

Looking at our system as a whole 
and noting the existence of public 
schools teaching diverse doctrines, 
one might infer that our schools 
are free. We do not readily recog- 
nize the totalitarianism implicit in 
local control simply because not all 
schools protect the same dogmas. 
Nonetheless, a diversity of schools 
based on intellectual protectionism 
for different dogmas does not con- 
stitute a “democratic school sys- 
tem”—not, at least, if “democratic” 
refers to the education provided 
rather than to the legal structure 
which facilitates a variety of one- 
sided educational programs. 

2. The myth that public educa- 
tion was not made a federal re- 
sponsibility in the Constitution be- 
cause the founding fathers feared 
the potentialities for dictatorship in 
a federal school system. 

Actually, education was not in- 
cluded as a federal function in the 
Constitution because the-idea of 
free, public education had not even 
occurred to the founding fathers. 
Our present decentralized school 
system was not an inspired stroke of 
genius, but a historical accident. 
Our schools have never been an 
important foundation of our free 
society. Our freedom is partly due 
to a separation of powers which 
enables us to transact public busi- 
ness reasonably well while simul- 
taneously avoiding excessive sub- 
jection to government officials. Per- 
haps for this reason, we tend to re- 
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FOUR MYTHS 3 


gard the diffusion of power over 
our schools as an essential element 
of our free society. But adherence 
to a general principle that we must 
avoid excessive concentration of 
power does not automatically jus- 
tify every separation or diffusion. 
Everything depends on the circum- 
stances—what powers are involved, 
who is to wield them, and so on. 

Because a national system of ed- 
ucational controls is more likely to 
broaden the purposes of education 
and to preserve the professional 
autonomy of teachers, it is much 
more likely to provide a truly lib- 
eral education than a multitude of 
totalitarian systems under local con- 
trol. It is a striking fact that in Eng- 
land, which has a national system 
of education, teachers are opposed 
to local control precisely because 
thev fear that such control would 
undermine their academic freedom. 
Meanwhile, teachers in the United 
States continue to act as if local 
control must be maintained invio- 
late lest academic freedom (which 
they do not possess) be imperiled. 

3. The myth that local control of 
education is a boon to educational 
research and experimentation. 

We have 49 state school systems, 
each free to try something differ- 
ent. This is supposed to make for 
progress since each school system 
is not only free to try something 
new, but also to be nefit from the 
experience of others. There is no 
doubt that some change for the 
better occurs this way. Neverthe- 
less, the enormous decentralization 
cannot be justified on this ground. 
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The different schools do not consti- 
tute experiments except in the 
loosest sense of the word. They do 
riot operate under conditions care- 
fully controlled for purposes of 
analysis and comparison; they just 
operate. 

Moreover, much of the experi- 
ence of different systems is valuable 
only on the premise that education 
should be a state or local respon- 
sibility. A school board may in- 
deed be interested in how another 
community put over a school-bond 
campaign. However, if the funds 
came from the federal government, 
the experience of a particular 
school system in raising money 
would be academic. The truth is 
that local control of education has 
obstructed rather than facilitated 
educational research. By and large, 
only large, urban systems allocate 
to research—and when they 
the research is generally 
limited to local problems. 

The broad assumption in argu- 
ments against a national school sys- 
tem seems to be that centralized 
administration is necessarily non- 
experimental or that it necessarily 
insists on uniformity down to every 
detail. Actually, several federal 
agencies subsidize programs of re- 
search which dwarf anything we 
have ever seen in education. 


funds t 
do so, 


FINANCIAL MYTH 


4. The myth that state govern- 
ments and local school districts 
have the financial resources to sup- 
port an adequate educational SYS- 
tem. 
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Under our present system of fi- 
nancing education, the states and 
local communities supply over 95 
percent of funds for public educa- 
tion. There are several reasons why 
this structure is not working and 
can never be made to work. To cite 
but one, some states have four to 
five times as much taxable wealth, 
on the average, as other states. The 
differences between school districts 
are even greater. 

It needs to be considered also 
that when local tax rates must be 
raised for the better support of 
schools, many high-income persons 
and corporations may move. This 
is why it is often fallacious to criti- 
cize states and communities for not 
raising taxes; if they did so, they 
would lose people and businesses 
to areas less concerned about edu- 
cation. The fact that a federal tax 
cannot be evaded at the expense of 
children in a particular school dis- 
trict is one of the most compelling 
reasons why we must move toward 
an educational system financed by 
the federal government. 

Still another factor makes it very 
unlikely that an adequate educa- 
tional system could be financed 
without massive federal support. 
School districts have been forced 
to raise most of their funds by 
means of the property tax, the levy- 
ing of which—unlike most other 
taxes—must usually be submitted to 
popular vote. As is usual, people 
who are badly hurt by a substan- 
tial tax increase are more effective 
politically than the diffuse major- 
ity which benefits. The result is 


that an increasing number of bond 
issues for school funds are being 
defeated in communities sympa- 
thetic to public education. Here is 
some indication of the rising, and 
often justified, tide of resentment 
against such discriminatory taxa- 
tion. 

The need for federal support of 
public education, if not for a fed- 
eral system, is also related to the 
way in which the federal govern- 
ment supports noneducational ac- 
tivities—the highway program, for 
example. The federal government 
will spend $9 for every dollar ap- 
propriated by the state govern- 
ments. Obviously, this will result in 
a bigger share of the state dollar 
being spent on highways. Will this 
be at the expense of education? The 
only way that education can com- 
plete for funds, even at the state 
level, is for the federal government 
to assume a much bigger share of 
the educational budget. 

Intellectually, local control of ed- 
ucation is already a corpse. The 
only question is how long these and 
other myths can prolong their 
zombie-like existence in a highly in- 
terdependent society. Somehow, we 
might just stagger through the last 
half of the twentieth century with 
an eighteenth-century educational 
structure. The indications are, how- 
ever, that the practical sense of the 
American people will be forced to 
assert itself, and that they will de- 
velop a centralized school system 
while simultaneously _ reaffirming 
their faith that any such system is 
un-American. ° 
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Some Results from the 


Hagerstown Experiment—After Two Years 
Leo E. BuEHRING 
In The Nation’s Schools 


ae far so good! That is the in- 
ference regarding educational tele- 
vision one gathers from William M. 
Brish, superintendent of schools 
and chief administrator of the much 
publicized experiment with closed- 
circuit telecasts in the public 
schools of Washington County, 
Maryland. Now directing the third 
year of the five-year project involv- 
ing the broad-scale use of tele- 
vision for direct instruction in all 
basic subject areas, Superintendent 
Brish avoids premature predictions 
as to the role that educational tele- 
vision eventually will play in Amer- 
ican education. 

The development of the “Hagers- 
town Experiment” is a story in it- 
self. We will explain here only that 
the entire operation is under the 
control of the board of education 
of Washington County. The Chesa- 
peake and Potomac Telephone 
Company—with technical advice of 
Bell Laboratories—developed the 
system of telecast communication 
with no wire rental charge. The 
Radio-Electronics-Television Man- 
ufacturers Association procured all 
the equipment, including about 600 
receivers for the classrooms. The 
Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation has underwritten the cost of 
designing, training for, and oper- 
ating the project. It is estimated 
that the total “outside” outlay for 
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the five-year period may approxi- 
mate one million dollars. The equip- 
ment bill to date is $250,000. 

Closed-circuit telecasting began 
with eight Hagerstown schools and 
eventually is to be extended to in- 
clude all 48 schools. At the close of 
1958, there were in the circuit all 
five high schools and 30 elementary 
schools, with an enrolment of 17,- 
000. 

On Superintendent Brish’s desk 
at Hagerstown is a brilliant red- 
lacquered and gilded mousetrap. 
This simple desk piece serves as a 
vivid reminder of the path thous- 
ands of educators and others have, 
indeed, been beating to the board 
of education building since Sep- 
tember, 1956. 

Most visitors are in search of 
quantitative and measurable statis- 
tics. The educators among them are 
in a hurry to be shown evidence 
that will settle the ETV question 
once and for all. The fabricators are 
experiencing difficulty concealing 
their eagerness to proclaim the ef- 
ficacy of the use of electronic equip- 


ment in the instructional process. 
Both ask: 
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How can the most effective -use 
be made of tstovisien for instruc- 
tional purposes? Will it reduce the 
number of needed teachers? Will it 

more or less classroom 
Can larger groups be in- 
in this elec- 


require 
space? 
structed effectively 
tronic manner? 

In response to all these queries 
same answer: “We don’t 
know yet.” And it is quite clear to 
the inquirer that, until Superintend- 
ent Brish and his staff do know, 
they do not intend to guess. The 
final evaluation cannot be made 
until the conclusion of the experi- 
ment, some three years hence, they 


comes the s 


have stressed. 
SOME RESULTS 


as to the specific Hagerstown 
program, the visitor receives an- 
that direct and cate- 
gorical: Standardized tests show 
achievement results are consistent- 
ly higher in television classes than 
in controlled classes taught by con- 
Also, they are 
higher than they were in the years 
when television was not used. This 
is especially true in the field of 
mathematics, Mr. Brish says, where 
television has emphasized under- 
lying principles on which mathe- 
matics is based. 

In more general terms Washing- 
ton County educators point also to 
qualitative returns. They are quite 
ready to acknowledge that during 
the last two years most teachers 
have done a better job; students 
have learned better and remem- 
bered longer; the program has 


swers are 


ventional methods. 


made it possible to redeploy per- 
sonnel, equipment, and funds. 

But Mr. Brish is awaiting all the 
evidence. He will not attempt to 
explain now why the results have 
been achieved. Repeatedly he is 
asking himself: To what extent are 
these achievements the direct re- 
sult of the educational-television 
program? To what degree have the 
experimental setting, the newness, 
excitement, and glamour contrib- 
uted? Can the results be sustained 
indefinitely? 


TWO-YEAR CONCLUSIONS 


While Superintendent Brish and 
his staff refrain from making any 
general forecasts based on their two 
vears of experience with this ex- 
periment in educational television, 
a factual two-year review has 
just been published. This report is 
not a blueprint for the television 
school of tomorrow, but it does set 
forth certain helpful observations 
and conclusions regarding the ef- 
fective use of educational televi- 
sion. The review makes such points 
as the following: 

1. Proper use is basic. Educators 
continually must be on the lookout 
for new ways to utilize all re- 
sources, appropriate knowledge, 
and procedures that will help pupils 
learn more effectively. Television is 
one process. How effectively tele- 
vision instruction is used, the role 
it will ultimately attain, and its im- 
portance will depend on how in- 
telligently and imaginatively it is 
used. 

2. The television set is a ma- 
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HAGERSTOWN 


chine, not a teacher. You can get 
out of it only what you put into it. 
In the case of the TV lesson, it re- 
flects what has been determined to 
be important, useful, and appro- 
priate. But this lesson derives no 
magic properties because it is 
taught with the aid of television. 
How the lesson is presented and 
what is taught depends on the 
teacher, since television itself does 
not and cannot produce or teach a 
lesson. 

3. Television is only one of sev- 
eral instructional devices. The 
screen lesson must be supple- 
mented by classroom-learning situ- 
ations and coordinated with the 
other experiences of the school day. 

4. Television can be a unique 
aid to instruction. It can present sit- 
uations not otherwise possible or 
practicable. For example, it can 
show activities too dangerous for 
classroom situations. The camera 
can make available the use of re- 
source persons to speak before sev- 
eral hundred persons. 

5. Television has limitations. It is 
not a universal panacea. As used 
at Hagerstown, it is a one-way 
channel. New procedures will be 
required to offset this or to permit 
intercommunication between the 
studio teacher and the class. And, 
since the lesson content can be pre- 
sented by with greater 
speed, there is danger of covering 
too much territory too quickly. 

6. Teamwork among teachers is 
stimulated. The one major conclu- 
sion reached at Hagerstown schools 
is that telecasting is most effective 


camera 
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when the studio teacher and the 
classroom teachers work closely to- 
gether. Daily communication of 
various kinds between the two 
types of instructors is an important 
part of the program. If there is one 
phrase that is anathema in Wash- 
ington County, it is “master teach- 
er.” The studio teacher and the 
classroom teacher are part of a 
team that can achieve the desired 
educational results. 
AN ACTIVE EXPERIENCE 

7. Viewing is an active experi- 
ence. Some educators still conceive 
of television instruction as a pas- 
sive pupil experience, with the 
studio teacher pouring and the 
pupil absorbing. Actually, the stu- 
dent is very much an active parti- 
cipant. In the lower grades this 
participation often involves physi- 
cal activity, and even in the high 
school the required careful note- 
taking keeps the student on his 
toes. Since the presentation is made 
only once, the student must give 
constant attention lest some impor- 
tant point be missed. Daily experi- 
ence in sorting out from the lecture 
and demonstration those points that 
the student considers most impor- 
tant are believed by the Washing- 
ton County staff to make the stu- 
dent more selfreliant and to pre- 
pare him better for college and 
other specialized training. 

8. Telecasting is an experience 
shared in common. The results from 
the televised lesson point up the in- 
dividual differences of the viewing 
pupils, which then can be dealt 
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with personally by the classroom 
teacher. Should results show that 
the television instructor is ahead of 
the majority of the class, a dark 
screen provides time for adjust- 
ment. Any student who previously 
has mastered the situation to be 
demonstrated on television can be 
excused for private study of sub- 
jects in which he is less expert. 

The most obvious transformation 
in Washington County school sys- 
tem during the last two years is 
said to have been the stimulation 
received by members of the teach- 
ing staff. They are more alert, more 
introspective, and are rethinking 
the whole educational process as 
never before. As part of the plan- 
ning force, teachers are constantly 
on the lookout for new methods or 
means by which they may help im- 
prove the instructional program. 

Would it be possible for another 
school, without “the external infu- 
sion of the substantial financial 
help” enjoyed by Washington 
County, to duplicate the Maryland 
program? No one as yet has the 
answer. But here is something to 
contemplate. At Hagerstown few- 
er than four specialists reach as 
many children—in music, art, 
science—as_ ordinarily would be 
reached by 33 special teachers. The 
annuai salaries of these 33 special- 
ists, if they could be recruited by 
the school system (which is not 
likely), would total more than 
$150,000. A saving of this type 
could represent a substantial item 
in the amortization of any TV 
equipment purchase. 


While Superintendent Brish is by 
no means ready to advocate that all 
schools rush immediately into the 
widespread use of TV, he is im- 
patient with two types of educators: 
those who pass judgment on educa- 
tional television without first-hand 
experience with it, and those who 
would withhold final judgment until 
graduates of a TV program have 
proved themselves in college or in 
the business world. A school system 
does not have to “swallow every- 
thing” just because it is willing to 
give a new method such as tele- 
vision a trial, he emphasizes. On 
the other hand, it need not hesitate 
trying out educational television be- 
cause of the fear that the decision 
implies a mutually exclusive choice 
between the textbook and the TV 
screen. 

Meanwhile, the various schools in 
the Hagerstown area are continu- 
ing to collect daily data that will 
help them evaluate the effective- 
ness of telecasting under normal 
school conditions in meeting such 
current educational problems as the’ 
following: (1) enhancement of the 
status of teaching; (2) relation of 
the pupil-teacher ratio to the qual- 
itv of instruction; (3) rapidly in- 
creasing enrolment; (4) lack of 
adequate classroom space; (5) 
shortage of properly trained and 
certified teachers; (6) organization 
of the school system to effect sav- 
ings and personnel; (7) distribu- 
tion of available finances, and (8) 
the greater use of school, commun- 
ity, and county resources to enrich 
learning activities. ° 
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Various Methods Used for 
Determining Readiness for Desegregation 


Hersert Wey and.JoHn Corey 


In Action Patterns in School Desegregation 


y “4 


C LEMENTARY educators know 
that a child must be ready before 
he can learn to read. If he is forced 
prematurely, rebellion against the 
effort sets in and failure often re- 
sults. To avert this, the first-grade 
teacher attempts to assess the 
child’s readiness. The effort usual- 
ly fosters favorable reading _atti- 
tudes, assuring the teacher and fu- 
ture teachers a greater likelihood 
of success in the continuing proc- 
ess of teaching the child to read. 
Similarly, school officials should 
know the readiness of their com- 
munity before initiating an accept- 
ance-of-desegregation program. 

One superintendent said that he 
would find out how ready his com- 
munity was by. desegregating it. He 
found out. It took the National 
Guard to clear his school steps of 
protesting citizens who obviously 
were “not ready.” 

Determining readiness enables 
the superintendent, like the read- 
ing teacher, to know when to begin 
and what the community can take 
before hostility to the entire effort 
develops. With such information as 
a basis, courses of action can be 
charted more confidently. Since no 
standard tests exist for determin- 
ing desegregation readiness, cer- 
tain school authorities have devised 
their own—some quite unique and 
effective. 
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“The team approach” calls for a 
lay committee of selected and trust- 
members, each preferably 
a leader of a particular population 
segment. These citizens enter into 
discussions concerning desegrega- 
tion with people they know best, 
ostensibly for no other purpose than 
to talk over a current issue of the 
day. Since the respondents do not 
realize that their attitudes are 
being analyzed, true feelings gen- 
erally are obtained. When each 
committeeman thinks he has talk- 
ed to enough persons to have a rep- 
resentative view of his particular 
group, he reports his findings back 
to the superintendent. The super- 
intendent, by compiling and analyz- 
ing reports from all community 
areas, evaluates over-all readiness. 
One official, for example, con- 
cluded that his community stood 
against desegregation but would ac- 
cept it without overt action. Ac- 


worth: 
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cordingly, he mapped out a pro- 
gram of preparation based on the 
mass approach with the platform, 
“We don’t like this thing, but let's 
make it work the best way we can.” 


OPINION SURVEYS 


A dozen systems have used opin- 
ion polls of various kinds to deter- 
mine readiness. Perry, Oklahoma, 
circulated two written question- 
naires, one to the “citizen on the 
street” and the other to students. 
Questions were pointed toward 
general mixing of races with no 
mention of public-school desegre- 
gation, because officials wanted to 
avoid premature discussions. 

A Charlottesville, Virginia, PTA 
board survey, however, got down 
to the specific point. Question- 
naires mailed to 456 parents of 
Venable School pupils asked, “What 
is your preference: some measure 
of integration, or a closed Venable 
public school?” Fifty-eight percent 
of 304 families answering checked 
a preference for some measure of 
integration. Of all families polled, 
39 percent preferred integration, 
28 percent closing, but 38 percent 
did not reply. Charlottesville anti- 
desegregation leaders criticized the 
poll as not offering a proper choice 
of alternative. One opponent said, 
“The choice would have been dif- 
ferent if it had been simply be- 
tween ‘integration’ and ‘segrega- 
tion.’” He further stated that there 
is no such thing as partial integra- 
tion and that families not return- 
ing ballots realized the choice of- 
fered did not merit a reply. , 


The Ponca City, Oklahoma, su- 
perintendent conducted his own 
survey of civic clubs, church 
groups, and school organizations. 
He requested members of audi- 
ences to fill out questionnaires after 
he addressed them. There was no 
quizzing as to whether desegrega- 
tion should take place—that was 
assumed. The question was, “Which 
way do you prefer it?” Four alter- 
natives were listed: (1) Complete 
segregation of students and teach- 
ers. (2) Complete integration of 
students. (3) Continued separation 
of schools with optional enrolment 
in both Negro and white schools. 
(4) No move at present. The tally 
revealed that 56 percent favored 
optional enrolment in both Negro 
and white schools, which cued the 
superintendent to prepare for the 
“optional” course. His survey also 
pointed out a possible index to op- 
position—a 1.4 percentage favor- 
ing no move at all. Although small, 
this percentage cannot be taken 
lightly. A few dissenters, if vocal, 
can cause a community uproar. 

The attorney general of Florida 
initiated a state-wide survey of 
leadership opinion to ascertain 
feelings of Florida leaders. The 
Florida Cabinet authorized and al- 
located $10,000 to finance the proj- 
ect—perhaps the most ambitious 
and inclusive of any to date. In- 
formation obtained was to be pre- 
sented to the United States Su- 
preme Court for use in formulating 
its final decree in the Brown case. 

This survey found that three- 
fourths of the white leaders dis- 
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agreed with the Court decision, but 
the majority indicated willingness 
to do what courts and school offi- 
cials should decide. It was further 
concluded that 30 percent dis- 
agreed so violently that they would 
refuse to cooperate with any deseg- 
regation move or would actively op- 
pose it. Other findings in this sur- 
vey, which sought to discover a 
number of other attitudes toward 
the problem, brought out such facts 
as these: that less than firm posi- 
tive action to prevent public dis- 
orders might be expected from 
Florida’s police (Florida peace of- 
ficers were the white leaders most 
opposed to desegregation); that 
many would be 
withdrawn from public schools, es- 
pecially by families in higher in- 


white children 


come br: ickets; and that only 5 per- 


cent of Negro students are above 
the midpoint of the white general- 
ability level. 

In spite of all the useful informa- 
tion uncovered by polls, several 
systems turned thumbs down on the 
believing it 
to be the poorest method of deter- 
mining readiness. “A survey implies 
that there is a choice,” states a 
West official. “It’s the 
same as polling people whether 
they favor taxes or not.” 

Superintendent Melvin Self of 
Perry, Oklahoma, found that a 
“sounding committee” could ac- 
curately assess public attitudes. A 
few 


public -opinion survey, 


Virginia 


small-system superintendents 
stated confidently that they had 
served communities long 
enough to perceive personally local 


their 
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readiness without resorting to lay 
advice. One large city superintend- 
ent, Omer Carmichael of Louis- 
ville, said he knew his city was 
ready when members of a local 
civic club rose in a standing ovation 
following his remarks in an address 
to the effect that he favored begin- 
ning local desegregation. Key fig- 
ures in the community have been 
asked by some superintendents to 
aid in determining readiness. In- 
formal discussions with lay groups 
rather than planned meetings, with 
as little publicity as possible, have 
also been used by some. 

“There is no need determining 
declares a west Texas 
superintendent. “Law is law—it 
must be followed, ready or not.” 
With this guideline, he desegregat- 
ed. But generally speaking, it has 
been noted that superintendents 
feel they have a definite responsi- 
bility for determining and creat- 
ing readiness on the part of the 
board of education and the com- 
munity. Once readiness has been 
determined, the superintendent and 
his board have joint responsibilities 
in preparing and carrying out a pro- 
gram of desegregation. 

The methods used have. indeed 
been varied. Some have been overt, 
some disguised or hidden. The im- 
portant point is that the majority 
of systems succeeding in their pro- 
grams did undertake to ascertain 
readiness in one form or another 


. >” 
readiness, 


and charted courses of action ac- 
cording to their findings. Some few 
succeeded without determining 
readiness. Others did not. e 





The Difficulties Faced and the Solutions Proposed 


Five Basic Problems of Education 
Frep M. HECHINGER 
In The New York Times Magazine 


dé VER since the cold war moved 
into outer space, the American peo- 
ple have been concerned about edu- 
cation. No longer is the sky the 
limit; even the moon is only a 
whistle stop. And in this futuristic 
contest, the classrooms are the 
launching platforms. 

Hardly a week passes without 
several television programs peek- 
ing behind the scenes of education. 
Not long ago, a broadcaster cor- 
nered a few high-school students, 
and their deplorable ignorance set 
off a national storm of criticism. 
The Rockefeller report on educa- 
tion got top billing on the front 
pages of even small-town dailies. 
Rear Admiral Hyman G. Rickover, 
father of the atomic submarine, re- 
ceived a sympathetic public ear 
when he proclaimed that, if the 
money for education could not be 
found in the federal budget, the de- 
fense appropriation should be cut. 

President Eisenhower appointed 
a special “Committee on Education 
beyond the High School.” The 
Ford Foundation made the largest 
gift in the history of private phi- 
lanthropy for the increase of profes- 
sors’ salaries. James Bryant Conant, 
Harvard's former president, has de- 
voted the past two years to an at- 
tempt to find out what is wrong 
with American high-school éduca- 
tion. In fact, the “Conant Report,” 
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only recently published, has already 
stirred up more excitement than 
many government White Papers. 

Everybody is concerned about 
education; but “education” is an 
elusive, amorphous thing. Before 
it can be understood and improved, 
some of the crucial problems must 
be singled out and defined. Let me 
set down what seem to be the five 
most immediate of these problems. 
And then, in what must here be 
only a few sentences, point out 
what the experts are recommend- 
ing. 

1. How can American standards 
of education be raised, and what, 
especially, can be done to meet 
the challenge of the exceptionally 
gifted child? 

American democracy promises 
every child a full elementary and 
secondary education. But the un- 
answered question has always been 
how to do this without surrender- 
ing to the lowest common denomi- 
nator. Now there is almost unani- 
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mous agreement among the experts 
that the search for quality in a 
system of quantity rates first at- 
tention. 

Concerning the problem of the 
curriculum, which has been loaded 
down with a variety of electives, 
the Rockefeller report demands 
that “we reach some agreement on 
priorities in subject-matter.” 

There is a demand for greater 
sense of continuity of subjects and 
a greater scope of understanding. 
To that 2 percent of gifted pupils 
much more attention must be paid. 
The experts call for a variety of 
tests, some scoring native talent, 
others the actual achievement of 
the student, with personal obser- 
and guidance. Once the 
gifted students are recognized, the 
experts want them to be given ad- 
vanced work, without separating 
them from their classmates. Early 
admission to college in its several 
forms is to be encouraged. 


vation 


FOR BETTER TEACHERS 


2. How can we get better teach- 
ers? 

“No education system can be bet- 
ter than its teachers,” warns the 
Rockefeller report. Then, having 
covered the current situation re- 
garding both the number of teach- 
ers now in prospect and the criti- 
cal problem involved in the better 
education and training of teachers, 
the report points out that the task 
of getting a sufficient number of 
teachers is primarily one of re- 
cruiting and of offering an attrac- 
‘tive career. 
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“But even with aggressive re- 
cruitment there appears to be little 


-~or no likelihood that we can bring 


into teaching at any level anything 
approaching the number of quali- 
fied and gifted teachers we need,” 
says the Rockefeller report. “We 
must therefore utilize our superior 
teachers more effectively.” 

One way, experts say, is to elim- 
inate many of the petty tasks which 
occupy a teacher's time. This theory 
is being put to the test in Bay City, 
Michigan, where it has been found 
successful. Others are under way, 
such as the use of “teams” of teach- 
ers made up of one “master teach- 
er,” one regular teacher, and one 
untrained assistant, to handle 
larger classes. The use of television 
has also made it possible to get 
more of the best teachers into con- 
tact with more students. 

3. Should we emphasize science 
as against the liberal arts? 

The experts agree on two funda- 
mental points: (1) that, despite 
the panic headlines, science must 
not crowd out the humanities; (2) 
that it is vital for all students, not 
just the scientifically inclined, 
have a thorough measure of basic 
mathematics and science. 

On the first point, The Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education be- 
vond the High School says that 
the country “would be inexcusably 
blind if it failed to see that the 
challenge of the next 20 vears will 
require leaders not only in science 
and engineering and in business 
and industry, but in government 
and politics, in foreign affairs and 
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diplomacy, in education and civic 
affairs.” The experts agree that it 
is not a question of “either-or” be- 
tween science and the liberal arts. 
The Rockefeller report warns as 
much against the narrowly trained 
scientist as against the educated 
man who is illiterate in science. 


THE COLLEGE BULGE 


4. Who should go to college? 

Already more than 3,000,000 
young Americans are enrolled in 
college—a total of one-third of the 
eligible age group. Is universal col- 
lege the next step, following the 
universal high school? Some state 
universities have, in practice, ac- 
cepted this principle; they consider 
a high-school diploma an auto- 
matic admission. Other college 
spokesmen warn against the danger 
of indiscriminate admission poli- 
cies as an invitation to lowered 
standards. They are, however, more 
concerned that rising costs will 
price the colleges out of the mar- 
ket for many able youngsters. One 
fact is clear: Even if the present 
policy of selection is continued, 
most colleges would have to double 
or triple in size by 1975 in order 
to accommodate the same percent- 
age of students who go to college 
today. 

No expert wants to restrict col- 
lege admission, but all would like 
to see the standards raised so that 
the restrictions could be built into 
the program of selection. They ap- 
plaud current trends in that di- 
rection. They cite the announce- 
ment by the University of Illinois 
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that by September, 1960, its fresh- 
men will no longer be nursed along 
in remedial English courses. They 
point with approval to more than 
a dozen colleges which have 
revived foreign-language require- 
ments for admission. 

The problem is not so much 
whom to keep out of college, but 
rather to make sure that those who 
should go to college do so. The two 
roadblocks, the experts agree, are 
motivation and finances. To re- 
move the first, they say that young 
people with talent will have to be 
shown more effectively that there 
is real value and excitement in 
higher education. To remove the 
second, they suggest more scholar- 
ships. All experts agree there should 
be a greater number of two-year 
colleges for those who are unwill- 
ing or unable to commit themselves 
to the usual four years of higher 
education. 

Yet, when one considers the im- 
portance of the problem of who 
should go to college, it has been 
disappointing to find that most of 
the experts are somewhat vague 
and hedging in their solutions. The 
reason is simple: They are torn be- 
tween rational planning and the 
commitment to an ideal. The first 
calls for toughness in setting up re- 
strictions so that the colleges and 
universities can be made into insti- 
tutions of excellence; and the sec- 
ond dreams about the removal of 
all limitations from a child’s educa- 
tional horizon. At present, the 
American genius for compromise is 
in search of a formula that will be 
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democratic without destroying the 
standards of scholarship and edu- 
cation. 

5. How do you pay for all this? 

If mass and class in education are 
to be combined, then the cost will 
be high. What compounds the dif- 
ficulty is the almost pathological 
fear of government control through 
government financing. Yet, from 
the problem of the loss of potential- 
ly able teachers to higher paying 
jobs, to the fact that local spend- 
ing is not even beginning to catch 
up with school-construction needs, 
every sign points to an inescapable 
truth: The present sources of 
money are insufficient to pay for 
a first-class education system. 


FINANCIAL IMPLICATION 


None of the experts has tackled 
the money problem with complete 
candor. The fear of an all-out fight 
over the principle of federal aid has 
led to a flood of cautious state- 
ments and even more cautious leg- 
islation. Yet between the lines the 
implication is clear: Federal aid will 
have to be a permanent part of the 
picture. 

As the Rockefeller report points 
out: “For those who wish to re- 
sist or postpone the resort to fed- 
eral funds and at the same time not 
constrict educational services, there 
seems to be only one alternative: 
a thorough, painful, politically 
courageous overhaul of state and 
local tax systems.” 

Almost certainly this is not go-~ 
ing to happen, and definitely not 
in time to bolster a weakened edi- 
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fice of education. Real federal aid 
as a key to the financing of the 
schools remains an issue, with the 
fear of federal control still the 
major roadblock to sweeping ap- 
propriations. 

The Rockefeller report has 
pointed out some safeguards that 
could be built into federal aid to 
prevent it from leading to federal 
control. It suggests that federal 
funds would be “one source of sup- 
port among many,” that state, local, 
and private sources of funds “should 
continue to be the major factor iti 
the support of education,” and that 
“federal funds should be used only 
to balance the serious gaps in the 
total educational system and should 
be given in such a manner as to 
encourage state and local govern- 
ments to use their own resources.” 

But whatever the sources may 
be, the experts have no doubt 
whatsoever that, financially, we al- 
ready face a real emergency. “It 
will not be enough to meet the 
problem grudgingly or with a little 
more money,” says the Rockefeller 
report. “The nation’s need for good 
education is immediate; and good 
education is expensive. That is the 
fact which the American people 
have never been quite prepared to 
face. At stake is nothing less than 
our national greatness and our as- 
pirations for the dignity of the indi- 
vidual. If the public is not pre- 
pared for this, then responsible ed- 
ucators, business leaders, political 
leaders, unions, and civic organiza- 
tions must join in a national cam- 
paign to prepare them.” ° 





Individual Integrity Is Needed 


Educating the Individual for a Changing World 


James C. ZEDER 


4) 

“) Shai we speak of education 
it is important to consider the spe- 
cifics of curriculum content and 
teaching methods. However, it 
seems to me that in order to be 
really effective in our preparation 
for the challenges of this rapidly 
changing world we have to go one 
step farther in our thinking. We 
need to give attention to the spirit- 
ual and psychological needs of 
human beings. 

No man is just a thinking ma- 
chine, or a bundle of skills, or a 
filing cabinet of ideas. What we 
need to remember is that in man’s 
nature there is a spark that ignites 
his creative energies and makes him 
a useful, responsible, and effective 
person. Perhaps we need a greater 
realization that it is the responsibili- 
tv of education to develop this 
spark in as many young men and 
women as possible. 

In this connection, we should 
consider what effect the forces and 
pressures of this changing techno- 
logical age are having on the human 
personality. In recent years we have 
been hearing from many writers 
and commentators that our society 
is sick with the disease of con- 
formity. We are told that our 
young people are simply a herd of 
Elvis Presley fans—that group- 
mindedness in business and govern- 
ment is creating a nation of Organi- 
zation Men and destroying the ini- 
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tiative and vigor of American busi- 
ness enterprise—that team action is 
stifling scientific invention. 

What these critics are overlook- 
ing is that many conditions of our 
day make teamwork and common 
effort necessary. Big and complex 
operations in business, research, 
government, and international af- 
fairs require the effective combin- 
ation and utilization of many skills 
and abilities. And we can expect 
that the vast enterprises and grow- 
ing challenges of the future will 
demand, more than ever, a pooling 
of talents, a meeting of minds, and 
a concert of opinion. 

However, some of the critics may 
have touched on something that is 
vital and fundamental. There may 
be some truth in what they say. 
Perhaps too often we have tried to 
huddle together—to plan by com- 
mittee to avoid the responsibility 
and loneliness of individual thought 
and decision. Maybe we have ac- 
quired too much distaste for 
uniqueness and individuality. Per- 
haps in too many cases we have 
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tried to replace individual imagi- 
nation and creation with brain- 
storming and group action. 

Certainly the contemporary 
world needs men who know how to 
make creative contacts with other 
men—who know how to coordinate 
and cooperate, even in committees. 
But isn’t it possible that what we 
need most is individuals who have 
moral conviction, lofty ideals, and 
personal pride and confidence—men 
and women who have individual 
integrity and vtho 
that integrity in 
others? 

If this is true, then it is also 
true that we should consider how 
our schools and universities can 
best cultivate thé individual's deep- 
est mental and spiritual qualities— 
how education can give him the 
the inner direction, the 
stability he needs in an era of dy- 


always retain 


dealing with 


creativity, 


namic and often violent change. 
Though it is not easy to say pre- 
cisely how this can be done, I am 
sure it cannot be accomplished by 
limiting one’s education to a nar- 
or: technical spe- 
’ am certain that basically 
it is a job for the branches of 
knowledge which are concerned 
with the farthest reaches of the 
human spirit—religion, of course, 
but also philosophy, history, liter- 
ature, the fine arts, psychology , and 
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sociology. 
These are the studies that give 
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a man the ability to evaluate change 
in terms of human progress—that 
prepare him to accept new discov- 
eries without discarding the valid 
experiences of the past. These are 
the studies that give him the under- 
standing and motivation that make 
for a creative life and for creative 
work. These are the studies that 
prepare him to make wise and sure 
decisions. 

The education of the twentieth- 
century man must awaken and de- 
velop his intellectual and spiritual 
powers before he embarks on a 
career so that he may bring to that 
career the greatest possible intei- 
ligence, judgment, resourcefulness, 
and character. It must give him re- 
ceptivity to new and changing 
ideas. It must encourage him to ex- 
tend himself—to grow beyond mere 
competence. It must help him to 
cultivate an inquiring mind, a flex- 
ible mind, a critical mind, and a 
reasoning mind. 

This, along with a deep-rooted 
faith and belief in a Power greater 
than man and all his works, tends 
to make the individual’s emotional, 
spiritual, and intellectual life so 
steady and secure that he can never 
be slowed or deterred from his 
course by despair, by failure, or by 
turbulent change in his environ- 
ment. It will supply him with fuel 
to keep his creative energies burn- 
ing to meet the difficult and com- 
plex challenges of this century. ® 


y= vital need of education may be seen in some of its 
critics.—Frank Miles in Midland Schools. 
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From Authoritarian to Democratic 


My Changing Concept of Leadership in Education 


Rosert H. Quicce 


In The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals 


=)/) 
VM HEN I first became a full- 


time high-school principal in 1943, 
I don’t recall being particularly 
concerned with the improvement 
of curriculum. My concern had 
much more to do with the house- 
keeping and maintaining an effi- 
cient appearance in our school. 
Also, it was obvious that the teach- 
ers were not concerned with the im- 
They 


students in 


curriculum. 
the 
very much the same manner as I 
functioned with them. In other 
words, authority played a domi- 


provement of 


functioned with 


nant role in our school. 

The occasional satisfaction I felt 
did not compensate for an increas- 
ingly uneasy feeling. What were 
we really doing for our students? 
Were we preparing these young 
people to live successfully in a dem- 
ocratic society or were we pre- 
paring them to take orders in some 
police state? Should teaching be a 
constant process of doing things to 
people, or would it be more appro- 
priate in our society if teaching 
were more often a process of help- 
ing people do things to and for 
themselves? I was concerned about 
these matters. And the knowledge 
that my community looked on me 
as a successful principal and that 
they approved my approach caused 
me some anxiety. 
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On the strength of our obviously 
well-ordered school, I was offered 





the principalship in a neighboring 
high school which had almost twice 
as many students. The months in- 
tervening between my accepting 
the new position and actually func- 
tioning in it found me doing a great 
deal of soul searching. During my 
first full-time principalship, the 
veast had risen. In my vouthful en- 
thusiasm, I intended to overcome 
the drawbacks I had come to asso- 
ciate with an authoritarian ap- 
proach in my new school immedi- 
ately. 

First, we would organize our fac- 
ulty in such a manner that every- 
one would be in a position to con- 
tribute to the development of our 
program for the welfare of students. 
We established a teachers’ planning 
council, which was an organization 
composed of all regular faculty 
members in our high school. Its 
purpose was the promotion of good 
student-teacher relationships; dem- 


ocratic teacher-administrator rela- 
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tionships; and a better understand- 
ing among pupils, parents, teachers, 
and administrators. We had an ex- 
ecutive planning board, we had a 
planned agenda, and we had spe- 
cial committees to give reports. A 
consistent effort was made to use 
group-process techniques in order 
that the council might make deci- 
sions representing the unanimous 
approval of everyone. 

From an exterior point of view 
it appeared that our school was a 
But, for 
at least the first four years of the 


democratic organization. 


eight in which I was at this school, 
it was no more democratic than the 
preceding school. Even though we 
were organized in such a way that 
every teacher could be heard, I did 
not have sufficient confidence in 
mvself or in them to be democrat- 
ic, although I sincerely thought I 
was. My technique was to deter- 
mine where we should go and then 
proceed to see that we got there. 
| was a manipulator, and, as such, 
a no better or less honest adminis- 
trator than I had been in my first 
school. Furthermore, I had not been 
tooling anvone—students or teach- 
ers. 

Observation, objective analysis, 
and more soul searching finally 
drove home to me the fact that our 
program was not causing our teach- 
ers to trv enthusiastically to im- 
prove the learning approach for 
our students. | set down a few hy- 
potheses. All of them were useful 
to me in changing my concept of 
leadership. These two will illus- 
trate what I mean: 
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People do not fully identify them- 
selves with a situation until they 
are truly involved in decision mak- 
ing. 

One of the best ways for anyone 
to exert leadership is by honest par- 
ticipation with others in solving 
problems. 

A third may have been the open- 
ing kev to my dilemma. Here it is: 

In school administration there are 
two areas of decision making. One 
is pure routine and procedure and 
important from the organizational 
point of view. The other is develop- 
mental: How can we do better than 
we are doing? 

This is where we began. Our fac- 
ultv unanimously agreed that from 
then on the routine and procedure 
decisions would be made by the in- 
dividuals most directly involved, 
and, for those decisions, the indi- 
vidual making them was directly re- 
sponsible to the principal. Also, 
there was complete faculty agree- 
ment that developmental decisions, 
as long as thev did not violate 
school-district policy and as long 
as they pertained only to our staff 
and to our school, were to be made 
bv our high-school faculty through 
our faculty organization. The prin- 
cipal would participate in these 
consensus and would 
work with the other members of 
the staff in carrving them out. 

As I look back, the real key to 
our program's becoming vibrant, 


decisions 


dynamic, and creative was my 
finally coming to the place where I 
really had faith and confidence in 
the people with whom I was work- 
ing. Two schools and eight vears 
later, convictions 


mv regarding 
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leadership in education are very 
strong. If a faculty cooperately de- 
termines the school’s purposes in 
accordance with proved principles 
of learning and establishes a few 
basic concepts for guide posts, I 
believe that the school will soon 
show signs of being dynamic and 
creative. 

At the risk of sounding compla- 
cent—something I could not pos- 
sibly be—I wish to share with you 
a few of the satisfactions that have 
come to me in recent years. Facul- 
ty members of the two schools in 
which I have most recently worked 
have, almost to a man, con- 
stantly stretched themselves toward 
becoming better teachers. They 
have worked extra hours on com- 
mittees, with individual students, 
and on the hundred and one things 
that a good teacher finds to do 
without any sign of complaint. Our 
students look on their teachers as 
partners, and seek their guidance. 
School is something meaningful to 
these young people, and their in- 
creasing ability toward selfdirection 
makes it necessary for all of us to 
stretch to keep pace. Of course, as 
does every school, we have prob- 
lems. But everyone—students as 
well as teachers—is eager to help 
solve them. 

A few of the basic concepts that 
have benefited us immeasurably in 
attaining the atmosphere that is 
present in our program are as fol- 
lows: 


1. Teaching is a process of help- 
ing people do things to and for 
themselves. 


2. In educating, we must start 
with each individual where he is. 

3. A teacher should function as 
a catalyst; he has the responsibili- 
ty to help bring all available re- 
sources into the solution of prob- 
lems. 

4. Things don’t just happen; they 
are caused. 

5. Content is very important, but 
it is most properly used as a means 
toward an end and not as an end 
in itself. 

6. Teaching improves as teachers 
improve. 

7. Leadership in education, 
whether it be in the principal’s of- 
fice or in the classroom, represents 
a constant process of releasing 
human potential. 

It is my belief that, as educa- 
tional leaders, we have the respon- 
sibility of providing the mechanics 
that help create a situation condu- 
cive to growth. Then we should see 
to it that all available resources 
have an opportunity to enter in- 
to the solution of common prob- 
lems. 

It is impossible for me to see 
how growth can start anywhere 
except with the individual who is 
doing the growing. If this is true, 
how can any situation improve or 
how can individuals grow and de- 
velop unless these individuals are 
truly involved? It is my opinion 
that individuals will not be truly 
involved unless what they think and 
what they say actually counts. 
After this is true, then the only 
limiting factor is the combined po- 
tential of the people involved, er 
if each is constantly utilizing al! 
available resources, the total poten- 
tial is an ever-increasing quality as 
well as quantity. e 
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Why the Differences? 


American and European Education 


Byron S. HOLLINSHEAD 
In NEA Journal 


A} 
y living in Europe for 
the past six years, I was often 
puzzled about how to explain 
American education to Europeans. 
Perhaps it was partly because we 
seldom feel the need to explain 
something we take so much for 
granted. Partly, also, it was be- 
cause American education repre- 
sents American culture with all its 
borrowings and originalities, as that 
culture has shaped and reshaped 
itself over the past three centuries. 

To give even a partial descrip- 
tion of this culture would require 
a knowledge of the social history of 
several nationalities and an exam- 
ination of the biological origins al- 
most impossible to undertake. In 
contrast, a European’s cultural past 
seems clear to him, for in many 
cases the physical evidences of it 
lie before his eves. His school has 
taught him about a culture unique- 
" ly his, be it Latinate, Germanic, or 
Anglo-Saxon. Each of these cul- 
tures has an ancient literature, a 
set of beliefs, and its own interpre- 
tation of its role in history. In such 
a setting, one can be reasonably 
sure about what should be taught 
to voungsters. 

American origins, on the other 
hand, represent all varieties of the 
three chief Western European cul- 
tures, and our strongest original in- 
fluence came from that one of the 
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three (Anglo-Saxon) which is in 
large part a mixture of the other 
two. Furthermore, in coming to 
America, we found ourselves in a 
new set of circumstances which en- 
couraged new ways of thinking and 
believing. The stimulation of the 
new environment and the cross-fer- 
tilization of many nationalities had 
the effect of invigorating us men- 
tally and physically. What this di- 
verse set of origins did not do was 
to give us a traditional view of life 
which could be taught in a tradi- 
tional wav. 

Therefore, we. developed a new 
pattern of education, quite differ- 
ent from that of any of our 
forebears. It shows the marks 
of eighteenth-century European 
thought in its liberalism and 
of nineteenth-century European 
thought in its humanitarianism. But 
it resembles European education 
no more than potatoes resemble 
artichokes. These are both vege- 
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tables, but one is used one way; the 
other, another. It is this difference 
in use and in philosophy that the 
real differences between American 
and curopean education exist. 


AMERICAN DESIRES 


In dealing with the strongest in- 
fluences on American education, we 
must start with what the first set- 
tlers seemed to want above all else. 
Thev wanted freedom to found new 
religious denominations, and they 
did not want to be harassed in the 
practice of the old ones. In short, 
they did not want an established 
church. As a corollary, they wanted 
to be free to found schools or col- 
leges on behalf of a denomination, 
community, or an individual. They 
social situation in 

with talent and 
diligence would have a chance to 


also wanted a 
which everyone 
improve his lot in life. Therefore, 
as time went on, they wanted free 
public schools, so that the poor 
could have as good a chance for 
education as others. 
they ’ 
centralized government and, there- 
fore, wanted to retain all the power 
of governing schools within the 
hands of states and local communi- 
ties. They wanted no fancy studies 
in the public schools to set off one 
social class from another. All were 
to be educated according to com- 
munity needs and individual tal- 
ents. Social status was not impor- 
tant. 

These key desires set the stage 
for the great deviations from Euro- 
pean tradition. In the colonial days, 


Furthermore, feared anv 
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education did not get much beyond 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, be- 
cause settling the new land took 
every bit of extra energy, and the 
voung people were needed for work 
as soon as they were able. 
Nonetheless, many patterns took 
form and many influences began 
which were later to shape our ac- 
tion. The freedom for individuals or 
groups to start schools and colleges 
led to some excesses, but the princi- 
ple of freedom to organize schools 
and colleges independent of all po- 
litical firmly estab- 
lished. 


control 
The 


schools and the passage of laws to 


was 
building of public 
require all young people to attend 
were resisted in some quarters, but 
the hard part of the struggle was 
nearly over by the latter part of the 
after- 
ward was there substantial devia- 


nineteenth century. Never 
tion from the idea of the control of 
schools by the local community. 
This is in sharp contrast with the 
practice in continental Europe. 


WHO INFLUENCED WHAT? 


It is always difficult to sav who 
had what influence at what time, 
but there can be little doubt that 
in the early days Benjamin Frank- 
lin and Thomas Jefferson had much 
to do with the development of our 
education. Franklin’s 
thoughts on education included the 


ideas about 
very practical ones about adding 
vocational training to the existing 
academy course. Jefferson, in his 
Notes on the State of Virginia, ad- 
vocated the education of everybody 
up to about the sixth grade, then a 
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EUROPEAN 


selecting out for the years we would 
now call high school, with further 
culling to occur before college en- 
trance. 

Our sharpest break with Euro- 
pean higher education came in the 
1860's. Two events in that decade 
shattered the 
ium and paved the way for rapid 
change In 1862 Lin- 
coln signed the Morrill Act creat- 
ing the land-grant colleges, which 
in most instances became state uni- 


traditional curricu- 


and growth. 


versities. These colleges were spe- 
cifically authorized to give training 
in agriculture the practical 
arts. By this act, new subjects were 
required to take their places by the 
of the more traditional ones. 
It was difficult from that time on 
to deny 


and 


side 


any reasonable subject a 
place in the widening spectrum of 
knowledge. 

event of 


A second importance 


came with the inauguration of 
Charles W. Eliot as president of 
Harvard in 1869. In his inaugural 
speech, Eliot delivered the final 


death blow to the inflexible curric- 
ulum when he advocated that stu- 
dents be given freedom to elect the 
subjects that interested them. 

In the rapidly changing climate 
of ideas of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, educational 
philosopher to give us the intellec- 


tual courage to continue along the 


we needed an 


lines we were already following. 


In a remarkable series of lectures 
in Boston on the subject of pragma- 
tism, William James gave us what 
In effect, he 


things ‘to see if they 


we seemed to need. 


said: “Trv 
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work; if they do, don’t worry about 
what the armchair philosophers say, 
because you can fix up the theory 
later.” No philosophy could have 
been more American or served a 
more useful purpose. 

Coming later, but equally im- 
portant to our developing educa- 
tion, was the work of John Dewey 
He, 
was firmly on the side of practical- 

. One learned by doing. Life it- 
ne could be a textbook. 


at Columbia University. too, 


Teachers 

were wasting time unless they at- 
tracted the 
.Knowledge, 
relevant. 


interest. 
must be 


student’s 
to be useful, 


Now, to sum up briefly how and 
why our educational system deviat- 
ed from the educational s¥stems of 
One of the chief points of 
is that 
being less homogeneous than 


Europe: 
difference (as a result of 
our 
most European countries and hav- 
ing less common historical back- 
ground) our curriculum is, speak- 
Another 


important difference is the fact that 


ing generallv, less fixed. 
our standards are also less fixed be- 
cause we have no central ministry 
of education to set them. Each com- 
state takes the 
responsibility for education, in con- 
trast to the 
systems. 


munity and each 
centralized European 
rhere are two other differ- 
ences that are 
One is that 
much higher percentage of stydents 


also worth noting. 


we trv to educate a 
in high school and college than do 
other countries. The second is that 
the varietv of subjects included in 
our "much 


greater. bd 


regular curriculum is 





Is It Resisting Change and Growth? 


Crisis in the Core Curriculum 


Joun W. Trssetts 


In The Clearing House 


/ 

4 lor many years ago, as edu- 
cational history goes, a daring new 
curriculum was proposed, based on 
the principle that no one learning 
area was isolated from another and 
that certain ones, in particular, had 
extremely high degrees of correla- 
tion. This curriculum was named 
“core,” derived from the belief that 
there existed a general core of 
knowledge around which most sub- 
ject areas are developed. 

Pronouncements of psychologists 
and philosophers had long shown 
the need for this different type of 
curriculum, but it was John Dew- 
ev’s emphasis on unity in education 
that gave rise to the development 
of the unit in learning which even- 
tually broadened into the core cur- 
riculum. The history of its growth 
over the vears is an interesting one. 
In 1928, the now famous Eight 
Year Study was launched. It was 
through this well-documented and 
widely discussed experiment that 
the core curriculum came into be- 
ing as a movement of considerable 
importance. 

The core programs have met with 
considerable success. Nevertheless, 
they have a weakness which has 
long been fatal to educational cur- 
riculums. This is the tendency to re- 
sist the forces of growth and 
change. 

It is true of the core curriculum, 
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as it is of any curriculum which is 
to keep from becoming static and 
stagnant, that it must constantly 
make itself available to scrutiny and 
revision—to improvement and mod- 
ernization. How will the core cur- 
riculum withstand the scrutiny of 
modern America and the space era? 
In how many school systems has 
the original core framework become 
the “sacred cow” of its founders and 
fellow worshippers? In approach- 
ing the vulnerability of some of 
these programs, we need to note 
their strengths and weaknesses and 
to ask ourselves if they (and indeed 
any curriculum) are cognizant of 
their own bastilles 

One continuing criticism of the 
core program has been that col- 
leges do not generally have pro- 
grams which prepare students to 
become effective teachers of the 
“core.” What have our core lead- 
ers done or are they doing to study 
and rectify this situation? 

Many cores have been criticized 
because they have forced teachers 
who are prepared in such areas as 
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physical education to become teach- 
ers of the core—oftentimes without 
adequate insight by the administra- 
tors into the effect both on the 
teachers and their students. This 
problem is, of course, not peculiar 
to the core program. 

In some schools, the core pro- 
gram has become an area of creep- 
ing intrusion. This is especially 
true of many “modified core” pro- 
grams, which combine only two or 
three subject areas in larger blocks 
of time. Is it justifiable, because 
this longer block of time exists, to 
use the core for all homeroom and 
routine form-completion activities? 


TEACHER LOAD AND CORE 


How carefully have the core pro- 
grams considered teacher load and 
effectiveness of teaching? In some 


instances odd-hour blocking of 
time has required as many as five 
separate daily preparations by 


teachers. For example, in a two- 
hour block core program which is 
fitted into a five-period day, the 
teacher may have one advanced 
core class in English and social 
studies and one core class for slow 
learners, with the fifth hour of a 
totally different nature, such as 
mathematics or science. This means 
that each day two separate Eng- 
lish preparations and a math or 
science preparation must be made. 
In schools having such programs, 
this situation could be improved 
by merely changing to a six-period 
day, utilizing shorter. periods. The 
teacher could then teach three 
core classes with two at the same 
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level, thereby cutting the prepara- 
tions from five to a maximum of 
three. 

These are but a few examples of 
inadequacies that exist in many of 
our core programs throughout the 
nation. These inadequacies might 
well receive closer consideration by 
administrative and teacher groups. 

I believe that the core curricu- 
lum has much to offer. It is a pro- 
gram which can adjust dynamically 
and effectively to the demands of 
this or future civilizations. It pro- 
vides opportunity for exploration of 
problems, development of related 
skills, sound psychological group 
relations, concerted and long-range 
surveys, and opportunities for dis- 
cussive and research techniques; all 
of which are essential—especially in 
our technological world, where de- 
velopments in human relations and 
in technology must go hand in hand 
if we are to survive as a nation and 
world. 

The crisis in the core is this: 
Will core programs, with their great 
potential for tomorrow's world, per- 
mit themselves to be discarded by 
public and educational opinion due 
to lack of administrative concern, 
preparation of qualified teachers, 
and static organization? If this crisis 
is to be averted, there must be con- 
certed effort by those who have ex- 
perienced the successes of the core 
and who believe in its possibilities. 
This effort must overcome the 
sacred aura which has, all too fre- 
quently, negated this dynamic cur- 
riculum to a form of static tradi- 
tionalism. e 








An Hour of Freedom for Teachers 
Teacher Aids for Lunch-Hour Activities 


HAMILTON BooKHOUT 


In The School Executive 


/ 
4 Vor too long ago, the lunch 
pail was as symbolic of education 
as the McGuffev reader. It was the 
teacher's daily reminder that her 


responsibilities for the children. 


were continuous from the first ar- 
rival in the morning until the last 
blackboard washer left at night. 
Even when the lunch pail gave 
way to the cafeteria, the teachers’ 
supervisory responsibilities for chil- 
dren remained unchanged. In fact, 
their duties became more complex 
by the sheer numbers involved in 
the central school. And, as elemen- 
tary schools became larger and 
more complex, subject teachers of 
art, music, physical education, li- 
brary, reading, and speech found 
less time during the busy school day 
to discuss and plan together with 
classroom This break- 
down of communications is most 


teachers. 


frustrating to both groups and re- 
sults more often than not in unre- 
lated programs being taught chil- 
dren by classroom teachers and sub- 
ject teachers. Teachers must have 
time to confer with one another. 
For a long time, we at Bethlehem 
Central School District had been 
concerned about the bad effects 
this continuous day might have on 
teachers’ productivity, communica- 
tions, and morale. So, during the 
spring of 1956, we determined to 
trv to find some answers to these 
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perplexing problems. With the aid 
of representatives from the New 
York State Education Department, 
particularly from the Bureau of 
Elementary School Supervision and 
the Research Division, a plan was 
devised whereby teachers could be 
relieved of noontime duties with 
children. Under this plan no re- 
strictions are placed on the teach- 
ers. Thev are free at noontime to 
they choose, go 
where they will, and eat where they 
see fit. 


move about as 


To permit this freedom—using 
one of our elementary schools as 
the pilot school—we hired mature 
women to serve as pupil-teacher 
aids. We employed one woman to 
supervise the two sections of each 
grade and one additional woman to 
take care of the special class pupils 
this Their 
main duty was to supervise the chil- 
dren during both the eating and 
the play periods of the noon recess. 


who were in school. 


Thev were hired for two hours each 
day, and this arrangement allowed 
them ample time to come early, get 
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set for the children, confer with 
staff members and each other, su- 
pervise the children, and compare 
notes at the end of the recess pe- 
riod. 

The classroom teachers prepared 
their pupils for lunch and turned 
them over to the aids. One class- 
room teacher, on a rotating basis, 
and the building principal were on 
duty during the noon period to as- 
sist with emergencies. 

The 


while 


assisted the children 
their 
eating period, 
scheduled after- 
lunch activities on the playground, 
in the 


aids 


they bought lunches, 


watched over the 


watched over the 


or the 
other areas used for the program. 


gymnasium, library, 
The aids were encouraged to dress 
appropriately for the work and the 
season, so we have found that warm 
and ski and 
slacks are favorites during the cold 
winter This appropriateness 
of contributed to the 
plan's success, for it has permitted 


coats boots, suits, 
days. 
dress has 
the aids to participate in games 
and activities with the children. 


AIDS CONFER, TOO 


Each day, the aids meet in the 
faculty room to confer among them- 
selves and with the principal and 
teachers. These meetings have been 
invaluable for bringing about bet- 
ter understanding of children and 
their behavior, establishing uniform 
procedures, absorbing information 
about the school’s policies, and re- 
ceiving instructions from the nurse, 
librar- 
ian, and others. Thus the noon pro- 


physical-education teacher, 
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gram continues the school’s pro- 
gram and yet it has variety and vi- 
tality. 

When it first was to be put into 
operation, the essentials of this plan 
were made known through the PTA 
and published in the local news- 
papers and in the school’s Central 
Highlights which periodically is 
mailed to all homes in the district. 
Through these means, applications 
were received. Applicants were 
screened and selected by the build- 
ing principal. Recommendations 
were submitted to the board of edu- 
cation which appointed the aids at 
the annual salarv of $600, which is 
at the rate of $1.50 per hour for 
200 


those enjoyed by all other employ es 


days. Sick benefits equa! to 
are granted to the aids. 

When the first 
under consideration we got the ap- 
proval of the insurance company 


progr am was 


which carries our public liability, 
stating it would defend the district 
and aid 
curred while a child was under the 


in case an accident oc- 
supervision of an aid. The Legal 
Division of the State Education De- 
partment has also declared the svs- 
tem we are using to be in full com- 
pliance with the law. 

We have observed a number of 
Morale is high 
among our elementary teachers be- 


positive results. 
cause they feel that a constructive 
program was developed to allevi- 
At the 
time, they feel the pupil-teacher aid 


ate a major sore-spot. same 
program has not created new prob- 
lems in its attempt to solve the 
original one. 
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And we have learned a lot about 
teachers through this experiment. 
First, a teacher does not stop being 
concerned and interested in her 
class as soon as she turns the chil- 
dren over to others. In fact, she 
is doubly anxious to see to it that 
the training she is giving the chil- 
dren is continued by the aids and 
she cooperates with these assistants 
quite well. 

We also learned that teachers, 
when they are freed from super- 
visory responsibilities, are likely to 
stay at school for their lunch. They 
like to eat together. They talk about 
their work and have the leisure and 
inclination to do those small tasks 
which in a busy day very often go 
undone. We found that as the gen- 
eral-education teachers and the sub- 
ject teachers ate together, commu- 
nications were reestablished, better 
understanding was reached, and 
long-range planning was possible. 
There now is better teaching by 
both groups, and a more unified 
program for the children. 

The principals are the key per- 
sons in the plan, not only during 
screening and selection, but con- 
stantly during the year. They con- 
duct workshop sessions for the aids 
before school starts to acquaint 
them with each other and their job. 
Later, weekly meetings are organ- 
ized for teachers and aids so that 
the physical-education teacher, for 


example, can teach the aids a new 
game that the children are playing, 
or the psychologist can help them 
gain understanding of child be- 
havior. The principal on duty dur- 
ing the noon period is available for 
consultation and heip. The princi- 
pal’s constant attention gives se- 
curity to the aids and prevents un- 
tenable situations from developing. 
The principals conduct periodic 
evaluation meetings which help to 
keep the program fluid and in tune 
with the needs of the children. 

As for the aids themselves, they 
are our best press agents; they have 
gained an appreciation of the 
teachers’ tasks and a sympathy for 
the dedicated service teachers give 
the children in our school district. 
They interpret the school accurate- 
ly to the community because they 
are a part of it and are enthusiastic 
about what they observe and do. It 
also should be noted that play- 
ground accidents have been re- 
duced in number and severity. 

Because of the many advantages, 
the Board of Education, following 
the first pilot experiment, accepted 
the recommendations of several ad- 
visory groups who evaluated this 
program and increased the number 
of aids. We now have aids in each 
school in the district. The program 
is being continually evaluated and 
it is expected that it will become 
even more extensive. bd 


a BILL introduced in the Michigan legislature this vear 
would allow each teacher a lunch period of at least 45 
minutes free from any assignment. 
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To Avoid Being Prisoners of Our Past Perceptions 


Teaching Critical Thinking 


Epcar DALE 
In The News Letter 


i W OST of us would be pleased 
if described as a person who thinks 
for himself. Critical thinking is an 
educational goal as acceptable as 
good health. But what is critical 
thinking? 

Critical thinking is thinking that 
has been systematically criticized. 
It is thinking that criticizes not only 
the means used to reach goals but 
the goals themselves. It is meet- 
ing a forked-road situation for 
which no neat, exact road map al- 
ready exists. It is the kind of sus- 
tained thinking necessary to deal 
adequately with such questions as: 
Shall I study law or go into my 
father’s business? How can I im- 
prove my teaching? What must the 
United States do to continue to be 
a great nation? Should Antigone 
have been loyal to her dead broth- 
er, Polynices, or to her country? 

Our schools and colleges, how- 
ever, may not be helping students 
get ready to solve important prob- 
lems, to learn how to criticize 
thinking. Dressel and Mayhew’s 
study of college teaching in 19 uni- 
versities and colleges is not encour- 
aging. Their findings led them to 
conclude that the oft-stated goal of 
critical thinking was inadequately 
achieved because it was seen chief- 
lv as a residue from reading about, 
or studying, the thinking of others. 
They were speaking of teaching 
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critical thinking in the social sci- 
ences when they noted four major 
abilities to be sought: (1) to iden- 
tify central issues, (2) to recognize 
underlying assumptions, (3) to 
evaluate evidence or authority, and 
(4) to draw warranted conclusions. 
Item (3) noted above, “to evaluate 
evidence or authority,” is sub- 
divided into these abilities: to rec- 
ognize stereotypes and cliches, to 
recognize bias and emotional fac- 
tors in a presentation, to distinguish 
between relevant and nonrelevant, 
to distinguish between essential and 
incidental, to recognize the ade- 
quacy of data, to determine wheth- 
er facts support a generalization, 
and to check consistency. 
Admittedly the thinking abilities 
here noted are not simple or easily 
achieved. Nevertheless, they do 
have simple beginnings, and critical 
thinking can and must be an objec- 
tive of the elementary and high 
school. Have the textbook writers 
been doing too much of the think- 
ing? Who is doing the thinking in 
the elementary and high school? 
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Is there evidence, for example, 
that bovs and girls in the second 
grade are collecting data and draw- 
ing inferences about how people in 
a city or village depend on each 
other? When the children in the 
sixth grade visited the historical 
museum did they make some sound 
inferences as to the way Indians 
lived in Ohio 500 years ago—their 
food, housing, source of fire? Did 
their inferences agree with those of 
their friends, with the pamphlets 
written by archaeologists? Did the 
children pool their facts and build 
some supportable generalizations? 

In the arithmetic class are chil- 
dren making suitable inferences 
about the number system, discover- 
ing the meaning of the decimal 
system, the importance of place 
value, drawing valid conclusions of 
their own? Were some of the abler 
junior-high students challenged to 
find short-cut methods of multiplv- 
ing or dividing, to look at arithme- 
tic creatively rather than routinely? 

What about creative thinking in 
the high-school English class? Are 
te -achers trying, as one wrote me, 

‘to find a way to get the children to 
tap their springs of creativity and 
fluidity and still keep within the 
bounds of the positive, the additive, 
and the useful”? 

So mz inv opportunities exist for 
teaching critical thinking in read- 
ing. Indeed all reading includes the 
making of inferences not only as to 
the amount of weight to be given 
a particular word or phrase in a 
sentence, but also as to what the 
sentences themselves mean when 
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put together in a paragraph. And 
when we apply what we have read 
to the solution of a problem, we 
face again a thinking situation. 

Boys and girls need to experience 
the fact of highly variant interpre- 
tations of the same reading mate- 
rial. Probably few would read “the 
early bird catches the worm” with 
a worm’s-eye and thus con- 
clude that it is best to be a slug-a- 
bed. But we do know that many 
“a_roll- 
as fav- 
orable advice to avoid being a moss- 
back and to pick up a fine polish. 


view 


college students interpret 
ing stone gathers no moss” 


STATISTICS HELP THINKING 


Critical thinking will be im- 
proved if pupils in the junior-high 
and senior-high schools develop 
some elementary competencies in 
statistics. They can do simple polls 
within the school itself and note the 
errors that may creep in when safe- 
They can 
learn that in controlled experiments 


guards are not set up. 


with new drugs, cooperating doc- 
tors may not know whether they are 
administering real drugs or sugar 
pills. 

Abler students can report on the 
polling methods used by Gallup and 
others and note the techniques used 
to get adequate samples of the 
adult population. They can evalu- 
ate the methods used to obtain data 
habits. They can 
learn that statistics are sometimes 


on television 


used the way a drunk uses a lamp- 
post, for support rather than for il- 
lumination. a. 

There are many statistical traps 
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for the uncritical reader. It is said 
that the rich and poor both experi- 
ence the same average amounts of 
cold weather but that the poor get 
theirs in the winter and the rich get 
theirs in the You can 
drown in water which averages two 
feet in depth. An Ohio high-school 
told a interviewer 
that he was not in the upper half 
of his class but added helpfully, 
“You know there aren't as many in 
the upper half as there used to 
be.” 


summer. 


senior college 


If a critically-minded student in 
high-school history class asked, 
whether an 
event occurred the wav the author 
described it?” 


“How do we know 
he would be facing 
the question of historical evidence. 
How historian act 
when he deals with an event in 


does a good 
which he is personally involved? 
Lord Acton instructed the contrib- 
utors to the Cambridge Modern 
History to write as if established 
“in Long. 30 degrees W,” in the 
middle of the Atlantic Ocean. The 
critical thinker, like the historian, 
must make a conscious and stub- 
born effort to get at the truth. 

Is logic enough? Does it meet all 


Slightly Critical 
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the needs of critical and creative 
thinking? Do our neat and sup- 
posedly logical arrangements for 
teaching subject-matter always fit 
the varied outcomes we are seek- 
ing? Is it true, as Harold Lasswell 
notes in Psychopathology and Poli- 
tics, that: 

“The ultimate paradox of logical 
thinking is that it is selfdestrov ing 
when it is too sedulously cultivated. 
It asserts its own perogatives by 
clamping down certain restrictive 
frames of reference on the activity 
of the mind, and presently ends in 
impoverishing the activity which 
it purports to guide into creative 
channels. It becomes intolerant of 
the immediate, unanalvzed, primi- 
tive abundance of the mind, and by 
so doing destroys its own source.” 
Ket- 


it more pungently: 


The noted inventor Charles 
tering said 


“Logic enables vou to go wrong 


systematically.” Our classification 
can become too tight, too neat, too 
rigid. And critical thinking supplies 
Critical think- 
ing thus helps us avoid becoming 


a needed flexibility. 


prisoners of our past perceptions. 
Men and societies that can bend, 
won't break. e 


® The manuscript from a young author had the following 


note: 


¢ “Parents are only human,” 


“The characters in this story are fictional and bear 
no resemblance to any person living or dead.” 
returned the manuscript with the notation: 
wrong with it.”"—From Scholastic 


The editor 
“That’s what’s 
Teacher. 


said a 15-year-old panelist 


on a youth forum. “They can’t be right all the time any 
more than we can.”"—From National Parent-Teacher. 
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A Word of Gratitude 


Accent on Chalk 


PETER QUINCE 
In The Schoolmaster 


Wren the marvels of science 
as prominently before our eyes as 
they are today, it is pleasant to 
think that not all the scientific pun- 
dits are occupied with the world- 
shaking aspects of their trade. Hid- 
den in obscure back rooms, the 
more modest experts attend to our 
everyday needs. All praise to them 
for doing so. 

Last week it was reassuring to 
learn that while the world was reel- 
ing from the discovery that a man- 
made planet had gone rushing into 
outer space to circle round the sun 
forever, the British Standards In- 
stitute had published their stand- 
ards for blackboard chalk. 

I admit that I did not read the 
document in question. The highly 
technical publications of the B.S.I. 
are fascinating enough for the ex- 
pert but they are not the stuff best- 
sellers are made of. Nevertheless, 
from now on, if only we take the 
trouble, we shall be able to know 
whether our chalks are everything 
they ought to be. 

It is clear that as a profession we 
have long been too complacent 
about blackboard chalk. We have 
taken it so much for granted that 
we have scarcely given it a second 
thought. Yet, when we come to 
think about it, chalk is the basic 
material of our calling. One has 
only to look back over a day in 
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the classroom to realize how im- 
possible it would have been with- 
out blackboard and chalk. The 
daily stint of sums, the lists of 
dates and genealogies, the hundred- 
and-one maps, diagrams, formu- 
las, and other oddments written on 
the board would all have been im- 
possible without our chalk. Indeed, 
teaching itself would be impossible. 
We would be as lost as a doctor 
without his stethoscope or the 
lawyer without his books of law. 
In fact, the more one _ thinks 
about it, the more obvious does it 
become that popular education as 
we know it could not have existed 
had not someone first thought of 
the blackboard and chalk as a 
means of conveying information. 
What is more, the existence of a 
chain is dependent on the existence 
of every separate link; and, since 
the marvels of science, to say noth- 


ing of the blessings of the daily 


. press and the mass-production mar- 


ket, are the direct outcome of the 
spread of popular education, it is no 
exaggeration to say that the sput- 
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nik and the Nautilus, as well as the 
Daily Mirror and Woolworth’s, are 
all built on a foundation of black- 
board chalk. It has made them what 
they are. 

Without chalk, we would still be 
wallowing in the Middle Ages. It is 
therefore only right that modern 
science should devote a little time 
to improving chalk. It is no more 
than improving the quality of the 
mother’s milk on which it was 
reared. 

Certainly there is more to this 
business of chalk than meets the 
eve. And anvone who has given the 
subject any thought knows that the 
chalk of early times could scarcely 
have satisfied the teacher, let alone 
the British Standards Institute. It 
was pretty inefficient stuff. As it 
wrote, it deteriorated into a fine 
white powder which spread a haze 
of dust over everything as far as 
the third row of desks. Very often 
it suddenly went greasy and made 
no mark at all. Moreover, it had 
abrasive properties, and, as we 
wrote, it polished the blackboard 
until only the child sitting straight 
in front could se anything other 
than a brilliant sheen. But, worst of 
all, it had the habit of emitting sud- 
den piercing shrieks, as though it 
were a soul moving from heaven to 
hell, rather than a stick of chalk 
moving from A to B. Many a young 
teacher whose lesson was teetering 
on the knife-edge between success 


and failure has had the die cast ir- 
retrievably against him by a de- 
moniac screech from his piece of 
chalk. 

Perhaps we are all an ungrate- 
ful set of folk at heart, but how 
many of us ever remember that 
over the years these trials have been 
gradually removed? Bit by bit the 
experts have given us blackboards 
in red and green and blue and yel- 
low, and have even resolved our 
semantic difficulties by dubbing 
them chalkboards instead. And bit 
by bit they have removed the dust, 
and the slip, and the shriek from 
the stuff we buy as chalk. Now, to 
crown their efforts, they are stand- 
ardizing their product, so that we 
may all be assured of the advan- 
tages they have won for the few. 

So, reader, as you begin to ply 
your craft today with your stick of 
British Standard 3060 noiseless, 


. skidless, dustless, greaseless, easily- 


rub-outable chalkboard chalk, 
pray breathe a word of gratitude 
for the experts who invented it. 
Their labors may not be so spectac- 
ular as those of the rocket firers 
and the atom explorers, but, taken 
by and large, they have contributed 
more to our daily well-being than 
have their more spectacular col- 
leagues. In a better run world they 
would be the objects of public mon- 
uments. As it is, they must be the 
anonymous recipients of our unob- 
trusive thanks. e 


\_/NLY he who can see the invisible can do the im- 
possible.—Frank Gaines in Forbes. 
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What Does 


"Modern Mathematics” 





Mean? 


The Mathematics Teacher's Dilemma 


Puiu S. JONES 


In The University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


es education is 
today receiving more attention and 
support from the public, profession- 
al educators, and __ professional 
mathematicians than in any recent 
decade, perhaps more than in all 
history. This attention often has 
been prefaced by criticism and fol- 
lowed by demands for reform. Fre- 
quently the criticism implies that 
Columbus would be completely at 
home in today’s high-school mathe- 
matics class. The proposed panacea 
is that we must teach “modern 
mathematics.” 

Since both accusations and pro- 
posals have often been made in 
general terms in_ short 
speeches or published in condensed 
forms, and sometimes written by 
reporters unfamiliar with both the 
old and the new, 


most 


a considerable 
number of our best and most con- 
scientious become 
disquieted, uncertain of them- 
selves, and even frustrated to the 
point of wondering if thev should 
seek vy retirement. Further, 
when administrators and supervi- 
sors have indicated the need for an 
instantaneous revolution, rather 
than giving their support to in- 
service training, released time, new 
materials, and an accelerated but 
well planned evolutionary develop- 
ment of a mathematics program, 
other teachers have been impelled 


teachers have 


early 
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toward the teaching of a “modern 
mathematics” whose content and 
purposes were, to them at least, 
hazy and ill-defined. 

For example, having heard such 
terms as Boolean algebra, the alge- 
bra of sets, algebra 
mentioned in the same context with 


and modern 
“modern mathematics,” some teach- 
ers have leaped to the conclusion 
the fundamental 

with real and complex 


operations 

numbers 
and the solution of linear and quad- 
ratic equations, if not to be 
dropped, at least are to take a def- 
initely subordinate position with re- 
spect to these new and “modern” 
topics. 

With this, I do not agree! I do 
not believe that this transfer was 
intended bv 
violent denunciators of stagnation 
Further, 
as 1 read and listen to the exposi- 
tions of the denunciators and in- 
novators, I feel, happily, that with 
thought, discussion, and experimen- 


ever even the most 


in mathematics education. 


tal teaching we are progressing to- 


ward a_ substantially improved 
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mathematics program—a program 
that will, however, be less changed 
and less radically modified than 
some of the loudest of the early out- 
crys seemed to imply. I think, also, 
that someone should speak up for 
the “old” mathematics which may 
still be of importance in “modern” 
times, and for conscientious teach- 
ers whose valuable experience in 
teaching “nonmodern” mathematics 
should not be lost. 

The criterions for what should go 
into the high-school mathematics 
curriculum remain the answers to 
these questions: 

1. What topics will best help 
students to understand the nature, 
role, and fascination of mathemat- 
ics? 

2. What topics will form the best 
basis for the further studies of stu- 
dents whether they be motivated 
by necessity or curiosity? 

3. What topics are most neces- 
sary to the future citizen's ability to 
understand his culture and to func- 
tion effectively in it? 

4. Which of all these topics can 
be most effectively studied at the 
students’ level of maturity and in 
the time available? 

The answers to these questions 
are by no means simple and easy. 

To all interested in the develop- 
ment of a prograrn for “modern” 
times, | suggest that they become 
familiar with the work of the three 
prime movers who are urging 
changes in the mathematics curric- 
ulum and the methods of teach- 
ing it. Two of these share the same 
address and sponsorship, the Col- 
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lege Entrance Examination Board, 
425 West 117th Street, New York 
City. These two are the Commis- 
sion on Mathematics and the Ad- 
vanced Placement Program. 

The University of Illinois Com- 
mittee on School Mathematics is a 
third prime mover. 

The final report of the Commis- 
sion on Mathematics is not yet out. 
The following summary is based on 
preliminary reports, speeches, and 
conversations. I have tried to sum- 
marize only what I interpreted to 
be major philosophies, practices, 
and suggested content changes 
And [ have tried particularly to 
seek and point out the common ele- 
ments possessed by the programs 
of these three prime movers: 

SUGGESTED CHANGES 

1. As to the methods and spirit 
of our teaching, we need to place 
a strong emphasis on: (a) teaching 
students to understand the princi- 
ples with which they are working 
rather than merely to memorize 
rules; (b) stressing both the struc- 
mathematical 
(undefined terms, defined terms, 
axioms or postulates, and theorems ) 


ture of systems 


and the deductive process by which 
the structure is built (this should be 
done in manners appropriate to the 
maturity of the students, in all sub- 
jects—arithmetic, algebra, geome- 
try); and {c) showing to students, 
and helping them to participate in, 
the processes of discovery and crea- 
tion which precede the final re- 
organization of mathematics into a 
more logical 


rigorously system 
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(by the student’s sharing in such 
discovery processes, it is hoped to 


communicate a feeling for the vig-' 


orous aliveness and the intellectual- 
esthetic pleasures to be found in 
mathematics, as well as to increase 
their understanding of it and their 
proficiency in problem solving). 
2. As to the content and organi- 
zation of our curriculum, the 
major recommendations seem to be: 
(a) a breaking“up of our courses, 
especially geometry, into several 
shorter, logical sequences in order 
to show and practice in capsule 
form the complete process of build- 
ing a mathematical structure; (b) 
a stress on a somewhat recently de- 
veloped approach to the teaching 
of the concepts of relation and 
function via the use of ordered 
pairs of elements, usually but not 
necessarily numbers (included in 
this will be considerable stress on 
inequalities, absolute value, trigo- 
nometric functions as functions of 
numbers rather than of angles, and 
the graphical representation of all 
of these); (c) a stress on a related 
and also rather recently developed 
use of the terminology and symbol- 
ism of set theory, and of such re- 
lated ideas of modern logic as sen- 
tences, variables, and the truth sets 
related to them by determining the 
set of all substitutions for the vari- 


ables of a statement which make’ 


the statement true; (d) an in- 
creased and earlier emphasis on, 
and extended treatment of, ideas 
which have customarily been called 
analytic geometry with, possibly, 
even a little introduction to the cal- 


culus (the Advanced Placement 
Program goes much beyond this) ; 
(e) more attention to probability 
and statistics; (f) possibly some 
topics in modern algebra and even 
more probability and statistics, or 
calculus together with such enrich- 
ment topics as finite geometries, 
modular arithmetics, and set theory 
(there seems to be some lack of 
both agreement and _ conviction 
here, and I think these, with the 
possible exception of probability 
and statistics, should be viewed as 
good enrichment and project ma- 
terial for superior students and, 
largely, for these students in their 
later high-school years); and (g) 
time for these changes in content 
and emphasis will be obtained by 
(1) teaching plane and solid geom- 
etry together, but this does not 
mean completely deleting solid 
geometry—in fact, it means that 
more students will be exposed to 
solid geometry, but both less in- 
tensively and less extensively than 
in the traditional semester course; 
(2) reducing the amount of time 
spent on the solution of triangles 
and especially on their solution 
using logarithms, but this does not 
mean that the sine and cosine laws 
won't be taught, nor does it mean 
that logarithms won't be taught— 
quite the reverse, logarithms and 
exponents will be stressed in the 
context of the study relations and 
functions; and (3) possibly mak- 
ing more of a beginning on algebra 
in the eighth grade—at least with 
selected students. 

In all that I have said above, | 
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have tried to state what I believe 
is the intent of the persons origi- 
nating the ideas. However, I may 
have partially made them over into 
an image of my own beliefs, be- 
cause I now find myself in sub- 
stantial agreement with most of 
these interpretations. Further, these 
ideas now appear to me neither to 
be new nor “modern” in a radical 
sense but in many cases to be 
needed and improved restatements 
of views long held and perhaps too 
slightly advocated and practiced by 
mathematics educators. 

When teachers have had an op- 
portunity for a little more training 
and some time for reading and dis- 
cussion, many of these materials 
and methods can be introduced as 
modifications of standard courses 
and textbooks. Pursued steadily, 
continuously, and skillfully, these 
objectives and the associated ma- 
terials can bring about an acceler- 
ated evolution toward an improved 
secondary-mathematics program. 

AN INTERTWINING 

A recent publication of the Com- 
mission on Mathematics states that 
“modern mathematics” is an inter- 
twining of new subject matter and 
a new point of view. By adding to 
this that which I believe was im- 
plied, namely, that the new subject 


an 
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matter and point of view are to be 
intertwined with much that is old 
and valuable in both subject matter 
and points of view, we conclude: 

1. “Modern mathematics” does 
not mean a total abandonment of 
all—or even much—of what has 
been taught in the past. 

2. “Modern mathematics” does 
not mean a reckless introduction of 
previously unheard of (at the sec- 
ondary level) materials. 

3. “Modern mathematics” does 
require a reexamination of our time 
allotments—even to such a lesser 
topic as drill in factoring as well 
as to such major topics as solid 
geometry and trigonometry. 

4. “Modern mathematics” does 
require of teachers both continued 
study and an effort to adapt, modi- 
fy, and extend content, terminol- 
ogy, and teaching methods. 

5. “Modern mathematics” does 
not in itself require integrated 
courses or new textbooks, but, when 
available, the latter will certainly 
relieve the teacher of a burden 
while the former may facilitate in- 
struction which emphasizes struc- 
ture, the extension of old ideas, and 
the interrelatedness of all mathe- 
matics. 

6. “Modern mathematics” is as 
much a point of view as a body of 
materials. a 


HAD just told my third-grade arithmetic class that 


the next day we would begin carrying numbers in addition 
examples, when a little boy solemnly declared, “Teacher, 
I may not be able to carry too much as I haven't been 





feeling so strong lately.”—Elinor Watson in NEA Journal. 








Are Nonpromotions Successful? 


Fifteen Who Were Not Promoted 


E. R. STeEADMAN 


In The Elementary School Journal 
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—’ OR 
public schools of River Forest, ll- 
linois, followed a flexible policy on 
In carrying out our 
policy, we considered the needs of 
each child and tried to place him in 


a number of vears, the 


promotions. 


the grade where he could function 
most effectivelv. 

To learn how our policy worked 
out in the lives of bovs and girls 
who had not been promoted, mem- 
of the staff 
made a cooperative study of non- 


bers administrative 
promotion. We started out by re- 
viewing the research others had 
made on the subject and their opin- 
ions pro and con. Our own study 
covered the school vears 1954-55 
and 1955-56. 

Early in our survey, we con- 
cluded that a policy of no failures 
was unsound. Actually the policy 
conflicts with the idea of meeting 
the needs of the individual child 
within the framework of a graded 
school. For some children, especial- 
lv in the primary grades, non- 
promotion may be desirable. 

Those of us in River Forest who 
took part in the inquiry set for our- 
selves the problem of studying all 
children enrolled at the time of the 
study who had been retained in our 
schools. We wanted answers to two 
major questions: How successful 
was each retention? What factors 
gave clues to its desirability? 
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youngsters who had been retained 
a full vear in our schools. The per- 
manent records gave us fairly com- 
plete information on family history, 
school achievement, scholastic abil- 
itv, health, and growth. For our in- 
quiry we also needed information 
on the child’s status at the time of 
the study. We were interested in 
the child’s mental capacity, his gen- 
eral achievement, his work habits, 
his acceptance by classmates, and 
his relations with teachers. To get 
this information we developed a 
rating sheet, which we asked the 
child’s homeroom teacher at the 
time of the study to fill out. We 


then based our analysis on informa- 


tion in the permanent records and 
on the rating sheets. 

We studied records on 15 chil- 
dren in all. We arranged to have 
two separate evaluations for each 
of the 15 children. The evaluators 
were instructed to state whether, in 
their judgment, the retention had 
been successful and to give reasons 
for their decision. 
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The evaluations and the rating 
sheet of the child’s status were 
then submitted to eight judges, six 
on the administrative staff and two 
outside educators—one an experi- 
enced classroom teacher and the 
other an administrator. On the basis 
of the information made available 
to them, three decisions were open 
to the judges. They might agree 
with the decision to retain the child. 
They might question the decision. 
Or they might report that, from 
the data submitted, they were un- 
able to tell wiiether or not the 
child should have been retained. 

After studving the data, the staff 
that had 


been successful for eight children. 


decided nonpromotion 
For five children, nonpromotion 
unsuccessful. The staff 
was unable to decide whether non- 


had been 


promotion had been successful for 
two children. 

about our second 
major task: to try to identify fac- 


Next we set 


tors that would distinguish success- 


ful from unsuccessful nonpromo- 
We that 


abilitv; age at retention; grade 


tions. agreed mental 
level at which the child was re- 
zained; school achievement; health 
(vision, hearing, for example) ; peer 
relations; attitude of home toward 
promotion; predominate behavior 
pattern; and rate of maturation 
were among such factors. We then 
set about «nalvzing the eight suc- 
cessful anc five unsuccessful non- 
promotions in the light of these fac- 
tors. As set forth in the tables we 
prepared, we believe we have in- 
formation useful to those interested 
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in the success of nonpromotion. 
Here are some of our findings. 
FINDINGS 

Of the eight successful non- 
promotions, five were girls, while 
all the unsuccessful nonpromotions 
were boys. There was a slight tend- 
ency for the successful nonpromo- 
tions to be further along in school 
before retention. The two groups 
showed no consistent differences in 
health or achievement. The men- 
tal level of the unsuccessful non- 
promotions as a group was supe- 
rior to that of the successful non- 
promotions. 

At the time of retention there 
was a marked difference in the peer 
relations of the two groups. Sixty 
percent of the children in the un- 
successful group had fairly good 
peer relations as against 25 percent 
of the successful children. There 
were few or no differences between 
the two groups as far as attitude of 
the home is concerned. Both groups 
had children who were described 
as shy or quiet, as hyperactive, as 
inattentive, and nervous. Children 
in both groups were found to have 
a short attention span. Chronologi- 
cal age did not seem to have an im- 
portant bearing on group differ- 
ences. There was little evidence of 
differences in the rate of matura- 
tion between the two groups. 

It is apparent that we have been 
with the non- 
promotion of girls than of boys. 


more successful 


The reason is not immediately evi- 


dent, although the findings suggest 


that slow development may have 
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greater significance for girls than 
for boys. The quality of peer rela- 
tions is important. Findings indi- 
cate that we should give more at- 
tention to this factor when we are 
considering retaining a child. We 
might also give more weight to 
mental ability than we have in the 
past. 


THE PUPILS FEELINGS 


To enrich the data we had 
gathered, we decided to interview 
the boys and girls in our study, who 
were now in the seventh and eighth 
grades. We wanted to know their 
feelings about having been re- 
tained. Each child was asked thé 
following questions: 

Now that you are in Grade 
do you feel that it was a good idea 
to retain you? 

If you were a teacher, would you 
recommend retention for some boys 
and girls? Why? 

How has retention helped you? 

How has retention hurt you? 

Do you feel you are now doing 
about as good work as you can in 
school? 

The children’s feelings varied a 
great deal. One girl who had been 
retained in kindergarten said that 
she did not realize that she had 
been retained. Her reaction is es- 
pecially interesting, since her par- 
ents had been strongly opposed to 
retention. 

An eighth-grade girl who had 
been retained in second grade said: 
“Yes, I think it was a good idea be- 
cause my eyes were poor. Also, I 
was the youngest in the class, and 
now I’m not. Now the kids don’t 
pick on me.” 


But some boys and girls were 
deeply hurt. One eighth-grade boy, 
who had been retained in first 
grade, said: “It was way too soon 
to tell how a person will work in 
studies. It took me a long time to 
adjust to it. You don’t care for a 
while. I felt so much more infe- 
rior, yet bigger and older. When I 
finally did adjust, the first thing I 
wanted to do was to get ahead a 
grade.” 

A seventh-grade boy said: “It 
probably would have happened at a 
later grade, and it’s better at an 
earlier grade. I was pretty unhappy 
for three or four years. Then I real- 
ized it was for my own good.” 

These boys and girls were almost 
unanimous in their feeling that, if 
there is to be a retention, it should 
be in the primary grades. 

At the very least, the children’s 
responses should make us cautious 
in forming decisions that can have 
such a far-reaching effect on a 
child’s future. 

Our findings are, of course, in- 
conclusive. This is true partly be- 
cause we studied so few children 
and partly because several facets 
of the problem need more intensive 
investigation. Two areas especially 
need farther exploration: the effect 
of slow maturation, particularly 
among girls, and the quality of 
peer relations among boys. 

Although. more studies are 
needed to support or refute our 
findings, this inquiry gave our staff 
an added appreciation of the many 
factors to be considered in reach- 
ing a decision on nonpromotion. ® 
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What’s More Important—Friendship or Toys? 


Reading the Signs of Mental Health 


Bruno BETTELHEIM 
In National Parent-Teacher 


~ * most of us it is quite easy 
to recognize as emotionally unbal- 
anced a person who is always 
pessimistic and sees everything 
through dark-colored glasses. We 
are equally ready to realize that 
people who view the world only 
through rose-colored spectacles can 
be slightly off, too. 

Those who always blow hot do 
not possess mental health, but 
neither do those who are cold and 
indifferent. So it would be nice and 
comfortable if we could assume 
that holding to the lukewarm mid- 
dle ground serves as a sign of men- 
tal health. But mental health is be- 
ing neither all the time hot nor all 
the time cold nor all the time luke- 
warm. It is rather the ability to 
have all these emotional reactions 
freely and none exclusively. It is 
the ability to respond with each at 
the appropriate time and in the 
appropriate _ situation; and, most 
important of all, to return with 
ease from extreme reactions to the 
everyday, often unexciting tasks at 
hand. 

But when is it appropriate to be 
excited and when to be indiffer- 
ent? The answer changes with one’s 
age. What is a matter of excitement 
to an adult is often a matter of 
truly Olympian indifference to a 
child, and the other way around. 
As every parent knows, a voung 
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child doesn’t think it is important 
to come to the table with carefully 
scrubbed hands, not to mention his 
neck. The best we can expect is 
that he may feel indifferent about 
having to wash his hands. 

If a four- or five-year-old, of his 
own accord, were deeply concerned 
about coming to the table with 
clean hands, I certainly would wor- 
ry about him. I'd read his behavior 
as a danger signal rather than a 
sign of mental health. On the other 
hand, if his parents think it is ter- 
ribly important that he wash his 
hands before sitting down to din- 
ner, quite possibly he might wash 
to please them—though usually only 
if reminded. Maybe, to maintain 
his status as a good child, he might 
even occasionally wash them on 
his own! Yet that very indifference 
of his is a sign of mental health, as 
is his ability to get good and dirty 
without becoming too fearful about 
it. 


And since being clean is a mat- 
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ter of indifference at this age, it’s 
a danger signal if a child has to be 
dirty at all costs. The same is true 
of one who is never dirty, who must 
stay clean at all cost. A child re- 
veals his mental health when he 
asserts that his dirtv 
hands are “plenty clean” but then 
and them without 
being cross or sullen afterward. He 


vociferously 


goes washes 
shows he can get excited about 
what is exciting at his age, such as 
the need to affirm his own inde- 
pendence on matters of cleanliness, 
and still, after a moment or two of 
screaming, proceed to compromise 
with his parents. 

From this example, adults may 
rightly conclude that it’s quite a 
difficult and complex thing to read 
the signs of mental health correctly. 
First, 
away from their own concerns to 


they must be far enough 
realize that what they feel strongly 
about mav be of great indifference 
to the child. Second, they must be 
aware of what is appropriate not 
only for the child to be indifferent 
about but also for him to get ex- 
cited about. 
MONEY VS. TOYS 

We might speak of money. Here 
is something of grave importance 
to adults children 
cold. But money is only one type 
of earthly possession. Let’s look at 
others—toys, for example. To the 
voung child a certain toy may be 
the gem of his whole treasure 
house, without which life doesn’t 
seem worthwhile. When a normal 
child is asked to give up or to 


which leaves 
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share his important toys, he often 
reacts exactly as we would if we 
had to give up our stocks 
awe What is a bank account to 

A symbol of security. But are 
we not told that a child’s toys are 
When 


in times of 


and 


symbols of security to him? 
he clings to his teddy 
stress or insecurity, doesn’t he show 
that he relies on it for present and 
future safety? To us money is also 
a promise that future pleasures will 
be available. Yet doesn’t the child 
who surveys his toys with pride and 
jov feel just the same way? 

This example may seem strange 
to some adults. Since most children 
should, and eventually do, 
their toys 


learn to 


share and since most 


adults never learn to share their 
thev that this 


proves there is a difference. And a 


money, will sav 


difference there is indeed. To begin 
with, we don’t let anvone browbeat ° 
us into sharing our money, unless: 
it is the tax collector. So maybe if 
children seem willing to share their 
precious toys, this generosity often 
isn’t a sign of mental health but of 
the degree to which they are brow- 
adults! In the 
place, and much more important, 


beaten by second 
children’s friendships are far more 
valuable to them than ours are to 
means 
Thus 
it is a sign of mental health when 
friendship means so much to a 


us. Monev to many of us 


more than human relations. 


child that he will share or give 
away his prized possession rather 
than forfeit a friendship. He may 
withdraw 
squabble or because his need for 


it again—because of a 
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friendship has temporarily been 
satisfied. But if he’s given his way, 
the satisfaction of possession will 
again wane, and he will once more 
be ready to give up or share the 
tov. And so it goes, over longer or 
shorter stretches of time. 


OSCILLATING BEHAVIOR 


Here again we see that mental 
health consists not of one type of 
behavior but of an easy moving 
back and forth between different 
and often opposite types of be- 
havior. This analysis may offer lit- 
tle comfort to the parent or teacher 
who wants to settle things once and 
for all and whe wants this child al- 
wavs to act “nice.” Yet if we wish 
to safeguard our children’s mental 
health, we must be ready to follow 
them along their always oscillating 
way toward maturity. 

Let us speak of games. While 
the grownup is upset about losing 
a job, a child is upset about losing 
a game. If he does not get upset 
about losing a game, he does not 
have at his disposal the full rich- 
ness and range of emotions that re- 
veal mental health. We adults must 
try to understand how very im- 
portant it is to the five- or six-year- 
old to win a game. In fact, it is so 
important that he usually makes an 
effort to correct his luck by cheat- 
ing, modifying rules in his favor, 
or insisting that he won when he 
lost. At this age a child just can't 
be a good loser. If he is able to lose 
without anv ado, then either his 
conscience is overly strict, or he 
has a need to be punished, or he 
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feels defeated before he starts the 
game. 

Here, then, is another territory 
in which the signs of mental health 
are clear but often difficult for an 
adult to read correctly. We are too 
inclined to evaluate behavior in 
terms of our own standards rather 
than the child’s state of develop- 
Parents and teachers who 
read in Gesell about the typical be- 
havior of children of certain ages 


ment. 


are often astonished at how long 
it takes some behavior to develop. 
A voungster’s ability to obey rules 
comes relatively late in childhood, 
and it takes him many years real- 
ly to understand them. 

One of the best signs of mental 
health 
feel deeply significant events vet 


is seen when a child can 


recovers his emotional balance in 
due time. After a lost game he must 
be able to regain his emotional bal- 
ance within a few minutes; after a 
move to a new home or new school, 
within a few weeks or months; and 
even after the loss of a parent, 
within a few years. To be able to 
talk about what’s on his mind, what 
worries him, what he wants or is 
afraid of, and also to make honest 
statements about his feelings is nor- 
mal for a voung child. So, too, is 
his abilitv to evaluate others on the 
basis of his standards rather than 
ours. Let's face it. There are some 
very nice people who are tense or 
critical with children. It’s a sign of 
mental health when a child can say 
about such a person, “I don’t want 
to visit him,” even if it should hap- 
pen to be a grandparent! e 














How Does He Compare with Other College Students? 


The Teacher-Education Student 


Rosert D. Nortu 


In The Education of Teachers: New Perspectives 


x INCE the quality of our edu- 
cational system is vitally dependent 
on the caliber of personnel attract- 
ed to the teaching profession, evi- 
dence on the relative academic 
ability of teacher-education stu- 
dents has considerable importance. 
Does the available evidence indi- 
cate that students preparing for 
teaching are significantly more 
capable or less capable than col- 
lege students in general? 

It is obvious from the start that 
a clear-cut answer cannot be ex- 
pected. If we were living in an au- 
tocratic societv where college stu- 
dents throughout the nation could 
be required to take the same tests, 
comparisons among different classi- 
fications of students could be made 
with ease, although some questions 
about the implications of the re- 
sults would remain. Within the ex- 
isting educational framework, we 
have no uniform, nationwide data 
on the academic qualifications of 
the entire college student popula- 
tion. At best, only limited infer- 
ences can be drawn from a variety 
of data on certain samples. 

It must be concluded, however, 
that a review of some of the salient 
data of the past 20 years on the 
relative academic caliber of teacher- 
education students reveals that the 
picture has not changed greatly 
since 1938, when W. S. Learned 
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and B. D. Wood reported that pro- 
spective teachers in Pennsylvania 
ranked among the lowest of all the 
college curricular groups. In their 
work “The Student and His Knowl-; 
edge,” they spoke of a group of. 
2800 prospective teachers as fol- 
lows: 

In so far as those expecting to 
teach are concerned, the result of 
the Pennsylvania examinations are 
disappointing. And there is no good 
reason for believing that the condi- 
tions described are confined to 
Pennsylvania. The majority of the 
group are most at home in the low- 
er half of total college distributions; 
they exhibit inferiority in contrast 
with the nonteachers in nearly ev- 
ery department of study. 


For several decades, the Ameri- 
can Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Examination has been wide- 
ly used as an entrance or classifica- 
tion test in colleges throughout the 
country. Norms for freshmen in 
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various types of colleges were re- 
ported for each edition of the test 
through 1954. The sampling was 
not completely nationally represent- 
ative, since the tests were used to 
a greater extent by small, privately- 
controlled colleges than by institu- 
tions of other types, but the size 
ot the samples give some import to 
the data. 

Several studies have been made 
of these reports. Arthur E. Traxler 
has reviewed the averages for the 
1935-1944 period. He found that 
the average ACE total scores in 
the teachers colleges ran consistent- 
lv below those in the other four- 
year colleges, and close to the av- 
erages in the junior colleges. The 
latest ACE data of a comparable 
nature also has been analyzed and 
shows that in 1954 the average 
teachers-college freshman ranked 
below 56 percent of the freshmen 
in the other four-year colleges with 
respect to scholastic ability, but 
above 60 percent of the junior- 
college freshmen included in the 
sampling. 

Students in the education cate- 
gory did not fare very well in the 
Selective Service College Qualifi- 
cation Test program in 1951 and 
1952, in which some 410,000 col- 
lege students were tested. Concern- 
ing these test results, Henry Chaun- 
cey, president of the Educational 
Testing Service, commented.as fol- 
lows: 

No matter how one looks at the 
major-fields data, the performance 
of the education group is conspicu- 


ously poor. Among students in each 
year of study, the percent of those in 
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the education category who passed 
the test is less than half that 
for the engineering category, for 
example; on both the quantitative 
and the verbal components of abil- 
ity, education ranks lowest of all 
the major fields. 

When the SSCQT results of 2000 
education students were analyzed 
according to specialities within the 
field, it was found that the scores 
of physical- and health-education 
students tended to lower the aver- 
age of the whole group. Secondary 
education was the highest ranking 
specialty, but the percent of stu- 
dents in this speciality who passed 
the test was slightly smaller than 
the average for all major fields com- 
bined. 

Generalizations from these data 
must be made cautiously, since stu- 
dents took the SSCQT on a volun- 
tary basis and, consequently, there 
is no assurance that the national 
college population was adequate- 
ly represented. Furthermore, as 
Chauncey points out: 

. . - a number of prospective 
teachers, especially subject-matter 
specialists preparing for  high- 
school teaching, were not included 
in this [education] category be- 
cause they had designated them- 
selves as majoring in their particu- 
lar subject-matter area, and not as 
majoring in “education.” The edu- 
cation group, then, cannot be taken 
as a representative sample of fu- 
ture male teachers, and the only 
conclusion that can be drawn from 
the exceptionally poor performance 
of the group as a whole is that a 
large number of low-ability stu- 
dents are preparing to enter the 
teaching field. 


College freshmen have been the 
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subject of several studies made 


during the past few vears. 
TESTS OF FRESHMEN 


Norms for the new College Qual- 
ification Tests have provided a 
basis for making some comparisons 
of education freshmen with fresh- 
men in other fields. These tests, 
consisting of items in the verbal 
ability, numerical ability, and _sci- 
ence and social-studies information 
areas, are designed for use by col- 
leges in admissions, placement, and 
guidance procedures. In the fall of 
1956, the College Qualification 
Tests were administered to more 
than 24,000 freshmen in 37 col- 
leges and universities in 22 states. 
The general norms are based on the 
scores of about 14,000 men and 
S000 women. Norms for college 
freshmen in programs leading to 
the degree in education are given 
for a group of 274 men and 583 
women. Comparison of these norms 
reveals that in the education group 
about 80 percent of the men and 
about 60 percent of the women had 
scores below average on the gen- 
eral norms. The average scores of 
the education freshmen fell below 
those of the freshmen enrolled in 
engineering, technical, and nurs- 
ing programs. 

Summing up, it can be said that 
while no single study during the 
past two decades has been based on 
a completely representative national 
sample of teacher-education stu- 
dents, a number of studies have 
dealt with large-scale samples of 
varying degrees of adequacy. The 
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findings are largely in agreement in 
showing that teachers-college stu- 
dents throughout the nation rank 
below students in other four-vear 
colleges with respect to academic 
abilitv. When national samples of 
education students are compared 
with comparable samples of stu- 
dents in other curricular areas, they 
consistently fall below the liberal 
arts, science, and engineering 
groups, also most other groups. 
On the other hand, there is evi- 
that the teacher-education 
students in certain colleges that 


dence 


maintain high admission standards 
compare quite favorably with com- 
parable groups of students in other 
curricular areas and in other four- 
vear colleges. And data from a 
study made in Alabama in 1953 in- 
dicated that among Negro-college 
students the prospective teachers 
are slightly superior to other Negro 
students in intelligence and general 
academic achievement. 

It is obvious that prestige and 
salary considerations strongly af- 
fect a college student's choice of a 
career. In communities where 
teachers receive rewards commen- 
surate with the value of their pro- 
fessional services, and where teach- 
ers colleges can afford to set high 
standards, college students of su- 
perior caliber are being attracted to 
the teaching profession. Under con- 
ditions now prevailing in the coun- 
try as a whole, however, the field 
of education is not competing suc- 
cessfully with other professions in 
drawing the high-caliber personnel 
that it so urgently needs. e 
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Nonthinking Readers Are Crippled Readers 
Reading Is Thinking 


Emmett A. Betts 
In The Reading Teacher 


Y My child can't read!” is a 
common complaint of parents. 
When asked what they mean, par- 
ents explain that doesn't 
have the necessary phonic skills to 
words. It is true that too 
many children do not know phonic 
and other word-learning skills and 
are, therefore, handicapped in their 
reading. 


7 a 
johnny 


learn 


But there is also evidence 
that there are more of our pupils 
who need help on how to think in 
a reading situation. 
Most tell that a 
child is reading poorly or not at 
all when he cannot identify written 
But it takes a 
teacher to identify the six-year-old 


parents can 


words. competent 
who repeats the exact words of an 
author to answer a question, the 
eight-vear-old who does not relate 
names (antecedents) to pronouns, 
or the older student who has not 
learned to tell the difference be- 
tween facts and opinions. In short, 
professional competence is needed 
to assess the learning needs of pu- 
pils and to guide their develop- 
ment into truly able readers. High- 
lv competent teachers are needed 
for developing thinking skills and 
abilities. 

One of the earmarks of such ‘a 
competent teacher is the ability to 
plan strategy for insuring the nec- 
essary conditions of learning. Skil- 
ful planning places a premium on 
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individual differences, permits a 
sharp focus on the specific think- 
ing needs of the pupils, and makes 
the most of the teaching opportuni- 
ties in instructional material. 

Master teachers plan to help 
their children find out “what the 
author says”; that is, do literal read- 
ing. But they do much more; they 
plan to have the pupils learn how 
to “think about what the author 
to do critical reading. 

In preparing the pupils for read- 
ing a selection in a story book, for 
a study-book activity, or 


savs,” 


for pur- 
suing a major interest in some cur- 
riculum area, master teachers guide 


them into thinking about “what we 


know” and “what we want to 
know.” The first step assesses their 
interests, attitudes, and concepts 


which they take to the activity. The 
second step heightens interest and 
establishes clear-cut purposes to 
guide their thinking. In short, the 
teacher uses sound tactics for start- 
ing the pupils on the road to criti- 
cal thinking, to the considered eval- 
nation of ideas and concepts. 

With a general purpose and spe- 
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cific questions in mind, the pupils 
are ready to locate and evaluate 
sources of relevant information. 


This activity requires a considera- , 


tion of the reputation of authors, 
dates of publication, etc., even 
when using basic readers and study 
books. 

In surveying the materials the 
pupils are made aware of the dif- 
ference between facts and opinions. 
They learn, for example, that the 
following are statements of fact be- 
cause they are verifiable: 

“In August of 1620, two vessels 
sailed from England, headed for 
the new world.” 

“The temperature in this room is 
80 degrees Fahrenheit.” 

They will learn that a great many 
statements are opinions, or expres- 
sions of attitudes, and are not veri- 
fiable: 

“You will have fun with it.” 

“The room is hot.” 


SELECTING RELEVANT MATERIAL 


When pupils learn to discrimin- 
ate between facts and opinions, 
they tend to do less arguing and 
more discussing. Equally import- 
ant, they are better prepared to se- 
lect information relevant to their 
pusposes. 

In testing the relevance of ma- 
terial, pupils learn to answer these 
questions: (1) What does the au- 
thor say? (2) Is the statement a 
fact or an opinion? (3) How can 
I use this statement? (4) What 
other help did the author give on 
my question? 

Many kindergarten children learn 


to judge between highly relevant 
and totally irrelevant statements. 
As children learn how to think at 
succeeding school levels, they 
make closer judgments of the rele- 
vance between statements. 

Judging the relevance of state- 
ments to purposes plays a major 
role in thinking. First, the pupil 
evaluates relevance of subpoints to 
each other and to the main points 
in an outline. Furthermore, he con- 
sistently uses questions or state- 
ments, sentences or phrases to par- 
allel language structure with his 
ideas. Second, he evaluates rele- 
vance in visualizing both stories 
and information: sequences of im- 
portant events in a story or experi- 
ments, organization of material on 
maps, charts, slides, etc. Third, he 
uses relevant facts in solving a mys- 
tery, in using the results of an ex- 
periment, in making social judg- 
ments, etc. That is, straight think- 
ing is required for drawing conclu- 
sions from related facts or from 
cause-effect relationships. 

In following through on their 
strategy for teaching children how 
to think, teachers are confronted 
with a subtle, but potent, tactical 
situation: attitudes. This situation 
can be summarized as follows: 

1. The child’s interpretation of 
a selection depends on the attitudes 
he takes to it. Therefore, prepara- 
tion for reading includes the assess- 
ment of attitudes toward the topic. 
Favorable attitudes increase com- 
prehension, while unfavorable atti- 
tudes tend to interfere with com- 
prehension. 
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2. The child’s attitudes influence 
recall. Favorable attitudes promote 
ease and vividness of recall, and 
unfavorable attitudes tend to pro- 
duce hazy, confused ideas. 

3. Favorable attitudes increase 
interest in a topic or a type of se- 
lection. 

4. Individual attitudes are modi- 
fied by peer discussions. 

Language serves at once to ex- 
press and to shape our thought. In 
other words, we think with lan- 
guage. Yet available evidence 
makes it appear that children who 
have not learned to think far out- 
number those who have not learned 
the necessary phonic skills. Both, of 
course, are crippled readers, or non- 
readers! Consider, for example, the 
number of children who can pro- 
nounce fearless, but who think it 
means “afraid.” How many children 
cannot divide 1/3 by 4 because 
they have merely memorized a 
meaningless rule about “inverting 
and multiplying”? How many chil- 
dren can pronounce astronomical 
numbers and yet cannot estimate 
the coast-to-coast distance across 
the United States? How many chil- 
dren try to achieve variety of sen- 
tence structure by the mechanical 
rearrangement of sentences rather 
than by the careful consideration 
of the ideas they wish to express? 
The answers to these and related 
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questions offer undisputed evidence 
of the need for teaching children 
how to think. 

The mere pronunciation of 
words, the memorization of phonic 
or mathematic rules, and other em- 
phases on rote memory and me- 
chanics lead to the use of empty 
words. This false security in words 
leads to the acceptance of a car- 
load of words without a single idea. 
The acceptance of word manipula- 
tion rather than the thinking about 
ideas is called verbalism. And ver- 
balism can become a malignant dis- 
ease in education. 

But children can be taught how 
to think. There is real evidence of 
progress in, understanding the strat- 
egy and tactics of teaching chil- 
dren how to think. More now is 
known about the psychology of 
thinking. And writers of pedagogi- 
cal textbooks in social studies, sci- 
ence, arithmetic, and reading have 
begun to apply the conclusions 
reached by psychologists. 

The ability of children to think 
is limited primarily by their per- 
sonal experiences and the uses they 
make of them in problem solving, 
in abstracting and generalizing to 
make concepts, in judging, and in 
drawing conclusions. Under com- 
petent teacher guidance, children 
gradually learn to think within the 
limits of their rates of maturation. ® 


\UNE publisher reports receiving the following letter 


from a girl in Arizona: “ 


In one of my Girl Scout projects 


I was asked to obtain information on children’s books and 
catalogs. Could you send me anything that you feel would 
be detrimental to my study?”—From Publishers’ Weekly. 
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cific questions in mind, the pupils 
are ready to locate and evaluate 
sources of relevant information. 
This activity requires a considera- 
tion of the reputation of authors, 
dates of publication, etc., even 
when using basic readers and study 
books. 


In surveying the materials the 


pupils are made aware of the dif- 
ference between facts and opinions. 
They learn, for example, that the 
following are statements of fact be- 
cause they are verifiable: 

“In August of 1620, two vessels 
sailed from England, headed for 
the new world.” 

“The temperature in this room is 
80 degrees Fahrenheit.” 

They will learn that a great many 
statements are opinions, or expres- 
sions of attitudes, and are not veri- 
fiable: 

“You will have fun with it.” 

“The room is hot.” 


SELECTING RELEVANT MATERIAL 


When pupils learn to discrimin- 
ate between facts and opinions, 
they tend to do less arguing and 
more discussing. Equally import- 
ant, they are better prepared to se- 
lect information relevant to their 
pusposes. 

In testing the relevance of ma- 
terial, pupils learn to answer these 
questions: (1) What does the au- 
thor say? (2) Is the statement a 
fact or an opinion? (3) How can 
I use this statement? (4) What 
other help did the author give on 
my question? 

Many kindergarten children learn 


to judge between highly relevant 
and totally irrelevant statements. 
As children learn how to think at 
succeeding school levels, they 
make closer judgments of the rele- 
vance between statements. 

Judging the relevance of state- 
ments to purposes plays a major 
role in thinking. First, the pupil 
evaluates relevance of subpoints to 
each, other and to the main points 
in an outline. Furthermore, he con- 
sistently uses questions or state- 
ments, sentences or phrases to par- 
allel language structure with his 
ideas. Second, he evaluates rele- 
vance in visualizing both stories 
and information: sequences of im- 
portant events in a story or experi- 
ments, organization of material on 
maps, charts, slides, etc. Third, he 
uses relevant facts in solving a mys- 
tery, in using the results of an ex- 
periment, in making social judg- 
ments, etc. That is, straight think- 
ing is required for drawing conclu- 
sions from related facts or from 
cause-effect relationships. 

In following through on their 
strategy for teaching children how 
to think, teachers are confronted 
with a subtle, but potent, tactical 
situation: attitudes. This situation 
can be summarized as follows: 

1. The child’s interpretation of 
a selection depends on the attitudes 
he takes to it. Therefore, prepara- 
tion for reading includes the assess- 
ment of attitudes toward the topic. 
Favorable attitudes increase com- 
prehension, while unfavorable atti- 
tudes tend to interfere with com- 
prehension. 
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2. The child’s attitudes influence 
recall. Favorable attitudes promote 
ease and vividness of recall, and 
unfavorable attitudes tend to pro- 
duce hazy, confused ideas. 

3. Favorable attitudes increase 
interest in a topic or a type of se- 
lection. 

4. Individual attitudes are modi- 
fied by peer discussions. 

Language serves at once to ex- 
press and to shape our thought. In 
other words, we think with lan- 
guage. Yet available evidence 
makes it appear that children who 
have not learned to think far out- 
number those who have not learned 
the necessary phonic skills. Both, of 
course, are crippled readers, or non- 
readers! Consider, for example, the 
number of children who can pro- 
nounce fearless, but who think it 
means “afraid.” How many children 
cannot divide 1/3 by 4 because 
they have merely memorized a 
meaningless rule about “inverting 
and multiplying”? How many chil- 
dren can pronounce astronomical 
numbers and yet cannot estimate 
the coast-to-coast distance across 
the United States? How many chil- 
dren try to achieve variety of sen- 
tence structure by the mechanical 
rearrangement of sentences rather 
than by the careful consideration 
of the ideas they wish to express? 
The answers to these and related 
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questions offer undisputed evidence 
of the need for teaching children 
how to think. 

The mere pronunciation of 
words, the memorization of phonic 
or mathematic rules, and other em- 
phases on rote memory and me- 
chanics lead to the use of empty 
words. This false security in words 
leads to the acceptance of a car- 
load of words without a single idea. 
The acceptance of word manipula- 
tion rather than the thinking about 
ideas is called verbalism. And ver- 
balism can become a malignant dis- 
ease in education. 

But children can be taught how 
to think. There is real evidence of 
progress in understanding the strat- 
egy and tactics of teaching chil- 
dren how to think. More now is 
known about the psychology of 
thinking. And writers of pedagogi- 
cal textbooks in social studies, sci- 
ence, arithmetic, and reading have 
begun to apply the conclusions 
reached by psychologists. 

The ability of children to think 
is limited primarily by their per- 
sonal experiences and the uses they 
make of them in problem solving, 
in abstracting and generalizing to 
make concepts, in judging, and in 
drawing conclusions. Under com- 
petent teacher guidance, children 
gradually learn to think within the 
limits of their rates of maturation. ® 


NE publisher reports receiving the following letter 


from a girl in Arizona: 


“In one of my Girl Scout projects 


I was asked to obtain information on children’s books and 
catalogs. Could you send me anything that you feel would 
be detrimental to my study?”—From Publishers’ Weekly. 
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Tue Epucation Dicest WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Congress Near Midpoint.—It's too 
early to predict when Congress will 
adjourn, but it’s safe to assume that 
nearly half of the first session has 
elapsed. 

For education the session has 
been meaningful because it has pro- 
duced evidence that the Demo- 
crats are not about to launch the 
free-spending spree which had 
been predicted. Taking the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act as an 
example, the Democratic con- 
trolled House came within an inch 
of stopping progress of the various 
NDEA features. Then came a dra- 
matic reversal and the outlook now 
is greatly improved but far short 
of the amount authorized last fall. 

NDEA, of course, is important as 
a major venture of the federal gov- 
ernment into new areas of financial 
support for education. This has 
practical results—summer institutes, 
better counseling and guidance, 
support of math and science teach- 
ing, and graduate fellowships—but 
it also is a weathervane to indicate 
the mood of Congress toward in- 
creased federal aid for education. 

Last fall, there was a quick, par- 
tial appropriation of $140 million 
to launch NDEA. The President 
since has asked for an additional 
$75 million for the first year of 
operations, and an additional $150 
million for 1959-60. The $75 mil- 
lion is known as a supplemental ap- 
propriation and it is this request 
which came close to sudden death. 


A special House committee which 
deals with so-called deficiency ap- 
propriations voted to cut the $75 
million to $25 million, with the en- 
tire cut coming out of all proposed 
aspects of NDEA except for loans 
for college students. 

The reaction in Washington 
among education leaders was 
prompt, loud, and forceful. Wires 
went out asking for letters to House 
members to protest the cut and to 
ask that funds be restored. Arthur 
S. Flemming, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, held a spe- 
cial press conference in which he 
said that the cut, if sustained, 
would amount to “a repudiation of 
the sense of urgency that led to the 
passage of this Act.” 

Education reacted with unusual 
unanimity. There were protests 
from audio-visual specialists, from 
classroom teachers, from organiza- 
tions of subject-matter specialists, 
and of language teachers. Institu- 
tions of higher education asked that 
the funds be restored. 

The House listened and acted. 
Debate was surprisingly short and 
the House appropriated the entire 
$75.3 million. Senate action was 
not due until several weeks after 
House approval, but the outlook 
was favorable that the National De- 
fense Education Act would have 
an opportunity to shift into high 
gear, even though not at full throt- 
tle. 

The fact remains that the orig- 
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inal authorization called for $183 
million during the first year but 
that actual requests, much less ap- 
propriations, would not cover more 
than two-thirds of the amount. 


Murray-Metcalf.—For many years 
the National Education Association 
had advocated federal aid for 
school construction, without suc- 
cess. Last year, with the approval 
of its Representative Assembly, it 
turned to a massive proposal for 
federal support for school construc- 
tion and teachers’ salaries as well. 
It also discarded the tag of federal 
aid and started to talk about fed- 
eral support, pointing out that the 
federal government hati a respon- 
sibility for the support of educa- 
tion, while aid sounded as if it 
were an act of charity. 

Chief sponsors of the new bill 
were Senator James E. Murray (D- 
Mont.) and Representative Lee 
Metcalf (D-Mont.). Subcommit- 
tees on education in both houses 
held a long series of hearings on the 
Murray-Metcalf bill, and a gener- 
ally favorable climate seems to have 
been established. 

NEA leaders were confident of 
support in the Senate and they con- 
centrated their efforts on the 
House. There, the committee had 
expected to report the bill before 
Easter, then met some unforeseen 
delays. Predictions now are that 
the Metcalf bill would be reported 
around May 1, with amendments. 
No matter what the specific details 
of the new changes, the bill is ex- 
pected to reflect the concept of 
1959 
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federal responsibility for school 
support, to safeguard local control, 
and to keep the flexible provisions 
of leaving the states to decide what 
proportion of each allocation was 
to go for salaries and school con- 
struction. 


The Cold War.—The director of 
the U. S. Central Intelligence Ag- 
ency has taken a stand in favor of 
better Soviet education. In a new 
book, The Scientific Revolution, 
Allen W. Dulles explains that “for 
many years I have felt that the 
greatest hope for the future in our 
relations with the Soviet Union lay 
in their advancement in education 
even though in the short run this 
has been largely harnessed to their 
military machine.” 

Education usually is seen as the 
vital ingredient in the strength and 
future of the U. S., with emphasis 
on the part played in the demo- 
cratic process by an enlightened 
citizenry. Mr. Dulles’ essay in the 
new anthology, published by Pub- 
lic Affairs Press in Washington, 
concludes that “Education may . . . 
be the key to the solution of prob- 
lems which otherwise would seem 
insoluble.” 


Talk with Eisenhower.—One of 
the signs of spring is the annual an- 
nouncement of National Teacher of 
the Year, selected by McCall's in 
cooperation with the U. S. Office 
of Edugation and the Council of 
Chief State School Officers. 

This year’s choice is Edna Don- 
ley of Alva, Oklahoma, 51-year-old 
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teacher of mathematics, debating, 
and speech. She’ came to Washing- 
ton where she was honored at an 
NEA reception. She also made a 
visit to the White House. 

Miss Donley reported that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower appears to be 
well informed on education prob- 
lems, that she enjoyed discussing 
with him education in general and 
geometry in particular. 

Her “boss,” Oliver Hodge, super- 
intendent of education for Okla- 
homa, accompanied Miss Donley 
to the W'iite House and saw to it 
that Mr. Eisenhower learned that 
her salary was only $4700 per 
year. Miss Donley has taught for 
30 vears and holds an “M.A. 

Summarizing her view of teach- 
ing is her comment that 30 years 
of experience should be 30 new ex- 
periences, not a single experience 
repeated 30 times. 


Educational TV.—A four‘h major 
television network within five years 
was predicted by the president of 
the National Educational Television 
and Radio Center last month. 
Speaking to a Washington confer- 
ence, John F. White made it clear 
that he was talking about fourth in 
terms of age, not quality, because 
the anticipated ETV_ network 
would serve “millions of communi- 
cations orphans,” made up of the 
malcontent minority which craves 
substance. 

In addition, he said, his organi- 
zation, which recently moved a 
major part of its operations from 
Ann Arbor, Mich., to New York 


City, “will offer the majority an 
opportunity for new adveritures in 
learning.” 

At present, NETRC provides 
seven and a half hours weekly of 
programs in the humanities, sci- 
ences, arts, social sciences, and pub- 
lic affairs. Within ten years, he 
went on, “every major city and 
many smaller ones will have at least 
one educational television channel 
on the air. The regular use of tele- 
vision as an important teaching tool 
will be the standard of all schools 
within reach of a signal.” 


Federally Affected Areas.—A 
problem exists in many parts of the 
country surrounding military and 
other federal installations. Because 
of defense or other needs, the fed- 
eral government establishes a large 
plant, air field, or missile base, and 
brings in its wake a large pavroll 
and an appropriate number of 
school-age children. 

These children swell the rolls of 
nearby schools but the tax-exempt 
status of the federal government 
means that there is no correspond- 
ing increase in the tax rolls. 

Congress, to remedy this situa- 
tion, in 1950 passed Public Laws 
815 and 874 to provide funds for 
the construction and maintenance 
of the additional classrooms needed 
to accommodate the children in 
federally impacted areas. 

At frequent intervals these laws 
come up for extension, renewal, or 
additional authorization, and there 
are recurring crises for fear that 
Congress will not act or act too 
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late. School boards and superin- 
tendents have come to rely on these 
federal in-lieu grants. 

Last year, in a mood of econo- 
mizing, Congress extended the law, 
but cut $20 million out of the $149 
million request for operations, and 
cut $12.5 million from the $62.5 
million requested for new construc- 
tion in such federally affected areas. 

Superintendents, accustomed to 
the vacillations of Congress, made 
out their budgets with the expecta- 
tion that Congress sooner or later 
would restore the cuts. As the 
months went by, as the budget-year 
came closer to its end, as the avail- 
able funds ran low, there were in- 
creasingly fearful pleas for prompt 
action because the federal grants 
were below expectations. The cuts 
made themselves felt. 

More than 3000 school districts 
are affected. Relief now seems in 
sight after the House on March 24 
included $44 million in the second 
supplemental bill. In addition, 
prospects were fairly bright for 
favorable action for federally af- 
fected schools during 1959-60 as 
the new appropriation request has 
survived the first attempt to slash 
it. 


Once Over Lightly.—In his poli- 
cy-setting speech to the new Con- 
gress last January, President Eisen- 
hower asked for a committee to set 
national goals in education. As of 
early April the committee had not 
been named, although Chancellor 
Lawrence A. Kimpton of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago was chosen but 
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not publicly announced as chair- 
man; he then reportedly backed 
out, and no further progress is 
known. 

The National Defense Education 
Act includes a program to further 
the teaching of foreign languages 
in which the U. S. needs greater 
resources. After a study by the 
American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion announced the list of those 
languages “most critically needed”: 
Arabic, Chinese, Hindustani, Jap- 
anese, Portuguese, and Russian. 
Funds are available to increase 
teaching of these seldom taught 
languages. 

American Education Week this 
year will be November 8-14. Theme 
for 1959: “Praise and Appraise 
Your Schools.” Sponsors are Ameri- 
can Legion, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, National Ed- 
ucation Association, and U. S. Of- 
fice of Education. 

A Pennsylvania attorney, Eph- 
raim R. Gomberg, is the newly ap- 
pointed director of the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth. 

Government surplus property is 
available for education purposes at 
a small fraction of its cost. Some 
items, including science tools, are 
not being sought. Arthur S. Flem- . 
ming, Secretary of HEW, made 
a special point of telling schools to 
look into this valuable source of 
supply: “Only about 20 percent of 
the scientific items actually find 
their way into education institu- 
tions,” he said. ° 
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. CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 


Chattanooga, Tenn.; John W. 
Letson, formerly acting superin- 
tendent, is now superintendent, suc- 
ceeding Lawrence G. Derthick, 
whose leave of absence status for 
the past two years while serving as 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 
was recently declared void by the 
city attorney. 

Lubbock, Tex.: A. G. Greer, for- 
merly superintendent at Mercedes, 
Tex., has been named successor to 
Nat Williams. 

Sante Fe, N.M.: George P. White, 
superintendent, has been named 
supervisor of elementary education, 
New Mexico State Department of 
Education. 

Enid, Okla.: Carl Wagner, for- 
merly of Hickman Mills, Mo., has 
succeeded DeWitt Waller, retired. 

Savannah, Ga.: D. Leon McCor- 
mac, acting superintendent since 
the resignation of William A. Ear- 
ly in November, has been named su- 
perintendent. 

Lexington, Mass.: Medill Blair, 
superintendent of Pennsbury 
Schools, Fallsington, Pa., has been 
named superintendent, effective 
Aug. 1. 

Bloomfield, N. J.: Frank B. Stov- 
er, assistant commissioner, New 
Jersey State Department of Educa- 
tion, has been named successor to 
Henry T. Hollingsworth, who re- 
tired in April. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Montana State University, Mis- 
soula: H. K. Newburn, who recent- 
ly resigned as president of the Edu- 
cational Television and Radio Cen- 
ter, Ann Arbor, Mich., has been 
named president. 

McMurry College, Abilene, Tex.: 
Gordon R. Bennett has been inau- 
gurated as president. 

University of Chattanooga, Tenn: 
LeRoy A. Martin, president of Ten- 


nessee Wesleyan College, Athens, 
has been named successor to David 
A. Lockmiller, who resigned to be- 
come president of Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, in June. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York: John H. Fisch- 
er, superintendent at Baltimore, 
Md., since 1953, has been appointed 
dean, succeeding Stephen M. Corey, 
who resigned to return to teaching 
and research. Dr. Fischer will as- 
sume his new position in Septem- 
ber. 

Western Michigan University, 
Kalamazoo: Hugh G. Archer, super- 
intendent at Paw Paw, Mich., has 
been named associate professor of 
education. 

Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls: Martin J. Nelson, 
dean of instruction and a member 
of the staff for 35 years, has an- 
nounced his retirement in July. 

University of Chicago, Ill.: G. 
Ernst Giesecke, vice-president of 
Texas Technological College, Lub- 
bock, has been named associate dean 
of the new graduate school of edu- 
cation. 


OrHerR CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Margaret Gill, associate secre- 
tary of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, has been named executive sec- 
retary, succeeding Rodney Tillman, 
who has been appointed director of 
elementary education, Montgomery 
County, Md. 

Charles M. Robertson, Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been 
elected president of the National 
Art Education Association. 

M. Robert Allen, formerly educa- 
tion director of the Quartermaster 
School at Fort Lee, Va., has been 
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appointed executive director of the 
National Home Study Council, suc- 
ceeding Homer Kempfer, now chief 
adult education advisor to the gov- 
ernment of India, New Delhi. 

New appointments recently an- 
nounced for the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation include: John L. Cameron, 
formerly of the North Carolina 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, has succeeded Roy L. Hamon, 
retired, as chief of school housing; 
David L. Clark, Garden City, N. Y., 
and Kalmer Stordahbl, Washington, 
D. C., named research coordinators 
on the general staff; and Milton 
Crane, formerly of the U. S. De- 
partment of State, named to head 
the Language and Area Center Pro- 
gram of the National Defense Edu- 
eation Act. 

Howard H. Cummings, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, has succeeded 
Jack Allen as president of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Stud- 
ies. 


Recent DEATHs: 

A. Raymond Ebaugh, principal of 
Whittier Elementary School, Royal 
Oak, Mich., died in March on the 
day he was to have ascended to the 
presidency of the National Associa- 
tion of Elementary School Princi- 
pals. He was 53. 

Charles Lake, superintendent at 
Cleveland, Ohio, from 1933 to 1947, 
and a former president of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Admin- 
istrators, at the age of 79. 

D. Ross Pugmire, professor of 
school administration at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado since 1947, at 
the age of 56. 

William A. Y@ager, former di- 
rector of courses in educational ad- 
ministration, University of Pitts- 
burgh, at the age of 69. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 
June 28-July 3, National Educa- 
tion Association, St. Louis, Mo. 
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July 31-Aug. 7, World Confeder- 
ation of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession, Washington, D. C. 

Aug. 23-28, National Conference 
of Professors of Educational Ad- 
ministration, University of Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Oct. 18-22, Association of School 
Business Officials of the United 
States and Canada, Miami Beach, 
Fla. 


Teaching Machines 
TEACHING machines have been in 
the news recently. Publicity was 
given especially to two of them. 
The first is a machine developed 
by B. Frederick Skinner, professor 
of psychology at Harvard Univer- 
sity. It consists of a box-like struc- 
ture with two small windows. A 
lesson card is fed into the machine, 
the student views one item of in- 


formation or problem at a time, 


records his response, checks it 
against the next frame for the right 
answer, and corrects his error, if 
any, before going on. 

The Ford Foundation has 
granted $204,310 to Hamilton Col- 
lege, Clinton, N. Y., for experi- 
ments using a modified version of 
this machine. The grant will en- 
able Hamilton to develop and test 
selfteaching machine materials for 
courses in logic, mathematics, 
French, German, and psychology. 

The second machine was intro- 
duced in April at the New York In- 
stitute of Technology. This ma- 
chine, said to have been 12 years 
in the making, operates like a pri- 
vate tutor. It tests the student and 
records his answer as correct or in- 
correct. If the latter, it spurs the 
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student on to rectify his mistake, 
making him repeat the problem 
until he has the right answer. 

This machine does not tolerate 
carelessness in pupils. “Listen, son,” 
it said in a demonstration lesson, 
“you are being very careless. You 
really should study a lot harder.” 


Juvenile Delinquency 
A NATIONAL Invitational Confer- 
ence on Prevention and Control of 
Delinquency will be held May 14- 
15 in Washington, D. C. 

The conference, to be attended 
by 200 persons representing schools 
and other family-serving and youth- 
serving agencies, will examine ma- 
terials and issues that have come 
out of the first year of the current 
NEA project on juvenile delin- 
quency. 

William C. Kvaraceus, director 
of the NEA project, has announced 
the completion of the first of four 
phases of the project. It is the pre- 
paration of a working document by 
an interdisciplinary team, distilling 
the best current thought as to def- 
inition of delinquency, meaning, 
and causes. This statement is to 
be used as a base on which to con- 
sider desirable and _ alternative 
school practices for prevention and 
control. 


Teacher-Training Grants 
Tue Ford Foundation announced 


in April the awarding of grants to- 
taling more than $9 million in the 
first phase of a concerted new ef- 
fort to support improved training 
for teachers. 


The institutions receiving grants 

under the program were Barnard 
College, Brown University, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Claremont Gradu- 
ate School, Duke University, 
George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Harvard University, Stanford 
University, and University of Wis- 
consin. 
. Four trends will be emphasized 
in the programs, according to 
Henry T. Heald, president of the 
Foundation. They are: extension of 
general and liberal education for 
future teachers; establishment of a 
direct relation between public- 
school systems and _ teacher-train- 
ing colleges, comparable in many 
respects to the relations between 
medical schools and hospitals; de- 
veloping and application of new 
teaching and teacher-training tech- 
niques, including internships, 
teaching aids and teams, and such 
technological aids as_ television, 
film, and tape recording; and im- 
proved long-range financing of 
teacher education, including pay- 
ment of teacher-trainees by school 
systems before certification. 


New WCOTP Magazine 
A NEW magazine published by the 
World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession 
(WCOTP) is now being distrib- 
uted. Called Panorama, Teaching 
Throughout the World, the new 
publication will be issued approxi- 
mately four times a year, in French, 
English, and Spanish editions. 
Samuel Levenson is editor of the 
publication. 
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————— New Educational Materials 


The Big Red Schoolhouse. Fred 
M. Hechinger. New York: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
1959. Pp. 240. $3.95. 

This book presents a readable, 
vivid description of Russia’s schools, 
a critical analysis of our own edu- 
cation, and an interpretation of the 
similarities and differences. Mr. 
Hechinger, who is former education 
editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune and now associate publish- 
er of the Bridgeport, Conn., Sunday 
Herald and education editor of Par- 
ents’ Magazine, compares every im- 
portant aspect of Russian educa- 
tion with American primary and 
secondary schools. 

He also reveals how the Russian 
educational philosophy contradicts 
the American credo of “education 
for education’s sake.” He believes 
we can maintain our democratic 
ideals and still compete with the 
Russian methods. 

This book, Paul Woodring points 
out in the introduction, is an an- 
swer to the need for a single book, 
easily available to Americans, that 
brings information about the Rus- 
sian system together in a form use- 
ful to the general reader. 


Grounds Maintenance Hand- 
book. (Second Edition.) H. 
S. Conover. New York: F. W. 
Dodge Corp., 1958. Pp. vii + 
501. $10.75. 

This volume, which gives com- 
plete information on the mainte- 
nance of both public and private 
grounds, will be a valuable refer- 
ence book for those responsible for 
school grounds. It covers growing 
and maintenance of turf, planting 
and care of trees, maintenance of 
roads and parking areas, equip- 
ment maintenance, insect and dis- 
ease control, weeds, and soil erosion, 
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among other things in its 10 large 
chapters. More than 225 drawings, 
photographs, and tables are in- 
cluded in the handbook. 


Music Education for Teen- 
Agers. William R. Sur and 
Charles F. Schuller. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 
1958. Pp. xii + 478. $6.00. 
This book, well illustrated with 

photographs, is concerned with the 
concept of music as a significant 
part of the education of all the 
pupils, not an isolated area of in- 
struction. It deals with music as 
an art, a social force, and a ther- 
apy. 

The authors give careful consid- 
eration to the use of audio-visual 
instruction materials, to practical 
teaching suggestions, to the ex- 
panding role of the teacher of 
music in the modern secondary 
school, and to the needs of both the 
beginning and experienced teacher. 

The book also contains an un- 
usually extensive, classified listing 
of instructional materials and 
equipment. ' 

Dr. Sur is chairman of music ed- 
ucation at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Schuller is director of 
the audio-visual center at the same 
university. 


Shaw on _ Education. Louis 
Simon. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1958. Pp. 
xiii + 290. $5.50. 

It is not new that George Ber- 
nard Shaw had definite views on 
education and government. What 
might be new to many is that cen- 
tral to Shaw’s educational theories 
were their ultimate goal of prepar- 
ing mankind for life in the play- 
wright’s idea of a truly democratic 
society. 
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The author has searched through 
Shaw’s plays, prefaces, and politi- 
cal and economic tracts and an- 
alyzed them for comment on such 
matters as education of children, 
teaching the working classes, tech- 
nical as opposed to liberal educa- 
tion, the dangers of the university 
tradition, and the state and educa- 
tion. 

The dichotomy between Shaw’s 
democratic aims and the sometimes 
dictatorial means he suggested for 
achieving them is carefully exam- 
ined. 


Talks with Teachers. Alice Keli- 
her. Darien, Conn.: The Edu- 
cational Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 1958. Pp. 148. $2.95. 

A collection of basic principles of 
modern education, this book focus- 
es on elementary education. The 
author, who is professor of educa- 
tion at New York University and 
an authority on childhood educa- 
tion, discusses many of the prob- 
lems that have confronted educa- 
tion in recent years. 

Subject areas covered include: 
“Creativity or Conformity in Edu- 
cation,” “Teachers Are People,” 
“Creative Teaching in the Class- 
room,” “Parents and Teachers as 
Partners,” and “The Teacher and 
His Colleagues.” 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt has writ- 
ten the foreword to the book. 


Reflections on Learning. How- 
ard Mumford Jones. New 
Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. Pp. 97. 
$2.75. 

“The joy of learning is not the 
ability to solve crossword puzzles 
and win money on television shows 
but the capacity to think greatly of 
man and about him and of the arts 
that best express him,” states Dr. 
Jones in this short, learned book. 


He writes about the process of 
learning—where it takes place, 
what it should mean, what it is for. 
He theorizes that if our sole pur- 
pose in education is to outstrip the 
Russians in training scientists and 
engineers, we stand in grave dan- 
ger of warping the whole system of 
American education. 


OrHerR MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 

Seeing through Arithmetic. 
Grades 3 through 6. Maurice L. 
Hartung, Henry Van Engen, Lois 
Knowles, and Catharine Mahoney. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, 1959. Pp. 256 (Grade 3), 256 
(Grade 4), 272 (Grade 5), and 288 
(Grade 6). $2.32 (Grades 3-5), 
$2.56 (Grade 6). Teachers’ Guides, 
$1.32 each. 

Improving Children’s Speech. 
Jack W. Birch, Jack Matthews, and 
Ernest Burgi. Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Public School Publishing Company, 
1958. Pp. v + 46. $1.00. 

Improving Children’s Speech. 
Problem Solving. Alma Bingham. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1958. Pp. viii + 86. $1.00. 

Science—Grades K-6; Magnetism 
and Electricity. New York: New 
York City Board of Education, 
1°59. Pp. xxiv + 39. 

Preparation and Issuing of the 
Primary School Curriculum. Paris: 
Unesco, 1958. Pp. Ixvi + 195. $2.75. 

Teaching a Unit in Astronomy; 
Grades 1-9. J. Russell Smith. New 
York: Vantage Press, Inc., 1959. 
Pp. 149. $2.75. 


SECONDARY 
Our World Through the Ages. 
(Second Edition.) Nathaniel Platt 
and Muriel Jean Drummond. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1959. Pp. 750. $5.36. 
Exploring Home and Family Liv- 
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ing. Henrietta Fleck, Louise Fer- 
nandez, and Elizabeth Munves. En- 
glewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1959. Pp. xii + 395. $4.60. 

Thorndike - Barnhart Advanced 
Junior Dictionary. Edited by E. L. 
Thorndike and Clarence L. Barn- 
hart. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1958. Pp. 946. $3.12. Ed- 
ited for junior-high and upper-ele- 
mentary grades. 

Men and Nations; A World His- 
tory. Anatole G. Mazour and John 
M. Peoples. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.: World Book Company, 1959. 
Pp. x + 790. $6.00. The book has 
14 pages of maps in color and 32 
pages of full-color picture supple- 
ments. 

Living World History. T. Walter 
Wallbank and Arnold Fletcher. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, 1958. Pp. 767. $4.88. Includes 
a 15-page full-color map section at 
the front of the book. 


COLLEGE 

God Bless Our Queer Old Dean. 
W. Storrs Lee. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1959. Pp. 256. $3.95. 
The author has drawn on his own 
experiences plus interviews and cor- 
respondence with deans across the 
country to present an amusing and 
informative account of the compli- 
cated role of the college dean. 

The College Influence on Student 
Character. Edward D. Eddy, Jr. 
Washington, D.C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1959. Pp. xii + 
185. $3.00. 


GuIDANCE 

Careers in the Atomic Energy In- 
dustry. Harold L. Walker. Instru- 
ment and Control Engineering. 
Lloyd Slater. Beauty Culture. Mir- 
iam L. Sinclair. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Bellman Publishing Company, 1958. 
Pp. 32, 46, and 16. $1.00 each. 

A Career in Pharmacology. 
Washington, D. C.: American So- 
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ciety for Pharmacology and Ex- 
perimental Therapeutics, 1958. Pp. 
32. Free. 


AvuDIo-VISUALS 

The Audio-Visual Equipment Di- 
rectory. (Fifth Edition.) Edited by 
Henry C. Ruark, Jr., Fairfax, Va.: 
National Audio-Visual Association, 
Inc., 1959. Pp. 242. $4.75. 

Solar Furnace. Developed by 
Strong Electric Corporation, Toledo, 
Ohio, for aid in teaching principles 
of solar energy. $69.50. 

Salestalk, a portable sound-film- 
strip A-V unit designed by Viewlex 
for use for small groups of stu- 
dents. Has a 9” x 12” screen fitted 
in back of the portable turntable 
case. Information available from 
Viewlex, Long Island City, N. Y. 

Junior Science Static Electricity 
Kit. Includes “Fun with Static 
Electricity,” listing 50 activities. 
Available from Science Materials 
Center, division of The Library of 
Science, 59 Fourth Ave., N. Y. $2.50 
each. 

New Closed-Circuit Television 
System, using a 15-pound camera 
that requires no special lighting 
and that will transmit to any 
standard home-type receiver, has 
been announced by Sylvania Home 
Electronics, division of Sylvania 
Electric Products, Ine., Batavia, 
N.Y. 

The American Revolution. A ser- 
ies of six filmstrips in color de- 
signed for junior-high and senior- 
high schools. Based on The Ameri- 
can Reyolution, published by The 
American Heritage Publishing Co. 
Filmstrips available from Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wil- 
mette, Ill. $36 for the set; $6.00, 
each filmstrip. 

America the Beautiful. A 17” x 
22” chart of full-color scenes from 
every state, including Alaska and 
Hawaii. Available from Sawyers, 
Inc., Portland, Ore. $.25 each. Dis- 
counts in quantity. 
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Anderson, Irving H. An Interpreta- 
tion of Reversal Errors in Read- 
ing. Feb, 39. 

Angers, William P. The Dangers of 
Evaluative Labeling. Jan, 44. 
Associated Public School Systems. 
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ondary-School Science Programs: 
Appraisal and Recommendations. 
Sept, 40. 


Avidor, M. Ten Years of Education 
in Israel. Oct, 41. 
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Betts, Emmett A. Reading Is 
Thinking. May, 47. 
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al Research in the Soviet Union. 
Dec, 18. 
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Boyd, Gertrude A., and Edna L. 
Furness. 231 Real Spelling De- 
mons for High-School Students. 
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Becomes a Law. Oct, 15. 
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Bruffy, Helen. A Kiss for a Down 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA ILLUSTRATION 


Look through any volume of Collier’s Ency- 
clopedia and you will see that the unique 
handling of more than 11,000 maps, pictures 
and drawings truly creates a new dimension 
in encyclopedia illustration. This is done by: 

e Placing all illustrations and maps right 
with the article to which they refer. There 
is no bothersome reference to gazetteers or 
picture sections. 

e Keeping all illustrations up to the 
minute—morc than 2,500 illustrations re- 


vised in the last 6 years. 


e The generous use of maps: 128 full- 


color, double-page spreads, tipped-in for 


easy reading across the gutter, and more 
than 110 additional black and white maps. 

e Using new techniques, such as the 
dramatic treatment illustrated above. This 
brilliantly executed sequence of full color 
acetate transparencies used in the article on 
anatomy, vividly portrays the internal struc- 
tures of the human body. 

Add it all up and you'll agree that Collier's 
Encyclopedia does offer a new dimension in 
encyclopedia illustration. No wonder Collier's 
Encyclopedia is recommended by every 
Faducational and Library Agency that evalu- 


ates en yclopedias. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 


WRITE FOR reviews, price catalog and information about teaching aids. 
Educational Division, Collier's Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 





